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ymes again is busy with Britain’s reviving foreign trade which is the key to her economic revival 


IS ENGLAND ON THE ROAD TO COMPLETE STATE CONTROL?—See Page 13 


MODERN MANUFACTURING ALLOWS LESS 
SPACE FOR BELT DRIVES—REQUIRES CONTIN- 
DOUSSZOPRERA isl ON DW, heh EW ERs Uli 
DOWNS — DEMANDS MAXIMUM POWER 
TRANSMISSION AT LOAD PEAKS. 


Short Center Leather Belt Drives with the auto- 
matic belt tightening motor bases meet these 
exacting requirements. To this fine drive Chicago 
Belting contributes a dependable and reliable 
leather belting. The belt life has been extended 
from two to four times that of corresponding non- 
leather belts. Chicago Belts absorb shocks—save 
wear on motor and machine bearings—and when 
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used with automatic belt tightening motor bases, 
their grip on the pulleys increases as the load is 
increased. CHICAGO BELTS transmit power with 
LESS waste and belt slip because surplus stretch 
has previously been removed—the belts are TEN- 
SION WELDED, the laps are cemented under our 
own patented process. Belt slip is further elimi- 


nated with our automatic belt tightening motor 
bases. 


To modernize your plant or mill for increased pro- 
duction, outstanding drive performance and accu- 
racy, change NOW to Chicago Belting—America’s 
finest leather belts and short center drives. 


Write today for our Data Books, or phone Monroe 5050 and consult with one of our Sales Engineers. 


CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Quality Leather Belting and Leather Packing 


125 NORTH GREEN STREET 


CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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HOW MUCH TIN 
DOES A TIN CAN HAVE? 


@ Actually, what most people call tin 
cans are over 98 per cent steel and less 
than 2 per cent tin. 


Before the war, almost all tin plate 
used in cans was made by the “hot dip” 
method in which a sheet of steel was 


coated by dipping it into molten tin. 
For a number of years, United States 


Steel had experimented on a method of 
plating steel with tin electrically — in 
which a strip of steel passes continu- 
ously and rapidly through a tin solution 
at a rate of hundreds of feet a minute. 
This new method, pioneered by United 
States Steel, is called the electrolytic 
process and uses 60 per cent less tin than 
the old method—gives a more even Ccoat- 
ing and in other ways makes an im- 
proved product for many purposes. 

So next time you open a tin can, re- 
member this— 

We Americans are using cans at a 
rate of around 16 billion a year. Thanks 
to scientific research and industry, such 
as that being carried out in plants of the 
United States Steel Corporation, our 
: modern tin-coated steel cans provide us 

; with a constant supply of delicious foods 
—ready to be served at a moment’s 


notice. 
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STATISTICS OF 


May, April, Mayy 
1948 1948 194) 
ildi is he 663 669 a 
Building permits $40,091,100 $12,840,000 $8,748) 
Contracts awarded on building 
ects, Cook ‘Come i eens eB Y/ 1,064 ; 
Oleic Weceette eine $39,442,000 $34,791,000 _—_$24,070,0 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
fersttse So Peers os 6,233 5,827 6,44 
Bceitection: a = Ee dees $6,344,346 $7,053,820 $6,424,3 
ilers’ O tion T 
De ilictba ccok GUM eta $7,627,664 $7,899,475 —«$7,014,5 
Department store sales index ............ 237.51 232.6 235 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39 =100) 
Bank’ clearings =... eee eee $3,182,932,789 $3,135,865,392 $3,149,996,7 
Bank debits to individual accounts:.. $14,788,000,000 $15,039,000,000 
7th Federal Reserve District .......... $7,686,858,000 $13,874,000,0 
Chicago, ionly (eee eee $7,682,531,000 $7,307,505,0( 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
transactions: 
Nonstop to: Nuinbentof sharesitacock’= aaa 972,000 756,000 538,0 
Market value of shares traded __-_. $25,224,834 $20,911,959 $13,918,9° 
NEW YORK—3 hrs. : ; 
Railway express shipments, 
WASHINGTON— Chicago: aréa) 22 See 1,500,966 1,710,628 2,075,659 
2% hrs. Air express shipments 
Ching i Be, eee Se 56,584 56,901 49,66 
NEW ENGLAND— L. GL. merchandisercars) = 28,052 29,955 30,99 
3 hrs. 
Originating local telephone 
LOS ANGELES— messages ics 4 A: Seely NORE ET eee 175,288,735 175,566,684 171,114,7€ 
7‘ hrs. Plecttic’ power prodaction = wien 915,211,000 926,186,000 _—~877,852,0 
SAN FRANCISCO— Revenue passengers carried by 
4 Chicago Transit Authority lines: 
CAL ANE Surface Division eat 5 as 71,005,401 72,116,763 77,034,49 
Rapid Transit Division —.. 14,748,330 15,412,816 15,478,744 
fastest, finest to: Postal receipts $8,161,112 $8,366,398 $7,773, 
e 
Air passengers: 

Ps Artivals.tees<<..'..eeee oe es 106,524 98,923 123,288 
PORTLAND-— 9 hrs. Daruraires 108502 99°562 ‘ia 
SEATTLE—10' hrs. Consumer’ Price Index 

(1935239 = 100) Bee eee 174.9 172.1 
HAWAIiI— Livestock slaughtered under 
21 hrs. 50 min. federal inspection ............................ 456,839 377,384 518,570 
Families on relief rolls: 
Cook ‘County ae eee 20,309 19,952 15,5333 
Monroe and Wabash (Palmer Other Illinois counties 15,255 16,259 14,877 


House corner) or Stevens Hotel 
Lobby. Call FRanklin 4900 or 
an authorized travel agent. 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


the Main Line Airway 
takes you 
nearly everywhere 


1_Preliminary figures. 


AUGUST, 1948, TAX CALENDAR 


Date Due Tax 


Returnable to 


1 Franchise Tax becomes delinquent and penalties of 1 per 
cent per month begin to accrue 


Secretary of Stat 


10 Employers who withheld more than $100 during previous Authorized 


month pay amount withheld to Depositary 
15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and payment Director of 
for month of July Revenue 
31 bem Excise Tax return and payment due for July, Collector of 


Internal Revenue 


Rendering of New Plant Now Being Constructed for A. J. Gerrard & Co. 


nother New Plant Located in 


‘learings New North Avenue District 


North Avenue and 25th Avenue, 
Melrose Park 


Clearing Industrial District Inc., has 
four modern industrial districts in the 
Chicago Area; one within Chicago’s 
limits, two adjoining its southwest bor- 
der and one adjoining its northwest 
border. The company offers the serv 
ices of a complete engineering and con- 
struction department, architect and 
financing on either a purchase contract 
or long term lease; in short, every detail 
toward a completed project. 

For further details address inquiries 
to “Clearing Industrial District, Inc., 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3” 
or call Randolph 0135. x 


A NEW MODERN DISTRICT 
FOR MODERN PLANTS 


Choice Sites Available 


ICLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, INC. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3 


ARTHUR G. LEONARD 


38 South Dearborn Street 
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Choose the Great Central Markei 


LL signs point unmistakably to a great new 
era of industrial construction which will 
attain momentum under the rapidly increasing 
production of necessary structure materials. 
The success of a new plant, however, is pre- 
mised upon location wisely chosen. 


[f your industry needs facilities in Chicago— 

the great central market and hub of a popu- 
lation of sixty millions—now is the opportune 
time to proceed with plans already conceived 
and here is the premier selection of sites to aid 
in your location. 
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dias Central Manufacturing District—because 

it is located centrally—has the advantage of 
superlative transportation facilities in the Chi- 
cago Junction Railway; offers special com- 
munity features; and presents ideal sites for new 
industrial construction. 


HE Trustees of the Central Manufacturing 

District, moreover, are prepared to provide 
sites and facilities by outright sale, by contract 
or purchase under amortization plans or by long 
term lease, according to circumstances. Simply 
communicate with the: 


Central Manufacturing District 


FREDERICK HENRY PRINCE 


Richard Hackett, General Manager 
1305 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


RANdolph 2235 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


W. WOOD PRINCE, Trustees 
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Ja This Dilue™ 


Like it or not, the United States has 
in effect underwritten England’s battle 
for economic recovery. Synonymous 
with this recovery drive is England’s 
nationalization program, which has been 
applauded and condemned in this coun- 
try. In this issue COMMERCE presents 
an English author, George N. Daffern, 
whose article (page 13) argues in favor 
of his nation’s economic program and 
assures Americans that nationalization 
of some basic industries is not a step 
toward complete state control. 


Life, of course, begins at 40 for 
everyone except Quiz Kids and Army 
Air Force colonels. Nevertheless, re- 
ports Vernon E. Brink in an article 
beginning on page 15, those fruitful 
years after 40 will be all the more 
lustrous if we take simple and sensible 
health precautions. In a word: Relax 
_.. And Live Longer!” 


In this era of rising business costs, 
many concerns are reducing distribu- 
tion costs through the use of public 
merchandise warehouses. Their serv- 
ices are not adaptable to all businesses, 
but when they have been used costs 
have dropped sharply, Herbert Fred- 
man reports on page 17. 


A good public relations program be- 
gins at home and that means friendly 
relations with employes and residents 
living in plant cities. How industry 1s 
becoming a better neighbor and a bet- 
ter citizen through increasing empha- 
sis on favorable community relations is 
told by Lawrence McCracken, page 18. 


Agricultural technicians are today 
devising phenomenal new “hybrid” 
seeds that are changing farming prac 
tices throughout the nation. Corn can 
be grown where it would have frozen 
a few years ago. Strawberries that stay 
frm after freezing and thawing, green 
beans precisely six-inches long to fit a 
can are two further results of this tug- 
of-war with nature, described by John 
A. McWethy, Chicago bureau man- 
ager of the WALL STREET JOURNAL, in 
an article on page 20. 


The greatest problem confronting the 
United States, declares Charles Luck- 
man, president of Lever Brothers, is 
the necessity for greater productivity. 
Only this can provide the strength and 
vitality which the nation needs in an 
upset world. Mr. Luckman’s analysis 
of this urgent problem appears as Com- 
MERCE’S “Speech Of the Month” on 
page 22. 


qe years can be a mighty short span in the history of a 
business. Yours for example. 


When the time comes to address your fellow executives 
at the“Annual Banquet” in 1958, will there be a decade 
of outstanding company progress for you to review? 


One way to make sure of a prospering business tomor- , 
row is to make certain today that your employees are 
buying U.S. Security Bonds regularly—on the Payroll 
Savings Plan. The Payroll Savings Plan is a “look-ahead” 
plan for both management and employees. It builds up 
an employee group with a sense of extra security...with 
a tangible stake in the nation’s future...a group bound 


‘COMMERH} 


Better plan your speech no 
for that 1958 Dinner 


to shun dollar-destroying philosophies. At maturity, the 
Bonds pay $4 for every $3 invested. 


P.S.P. is paying off today, for every Security Bond dollar 
built up in the Treasury retires a dollar of the national 
debt that is potentially inflationary. Records of the com- 
panies that actively maintain the Payroll Savings Plan 
show improved employee attitudes. Absenteeism andi 
accidents have dropped as the individual's feeling of 
security grows with regular Bond buying. 


The whole plan of action for use within your company' 


has been mapped out. Just call your Treasury Depart- 
ment’s State Director, Savings Bond Division. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 


An Ounce of Prevention 


HE new selective service legislation gives the Presi- 
dent broad powers to regulate industry if he deems 
egulation necessary to further the re-armament program. 
resident Truman has said that he does not intend to use 
hese powers now. Although constructive, this assurance 
| s in no sense a permanent waiver. As the*draft, re-arma- 
ment and the ERP get into full swing on top of the 
booming civilian demand, the President may find thor- 
joughly plausible grounds for reversing his position. 


Under these circumstances it behooves industry to plan 
and prepare now to meet the requirements of re-armament 
Iso effectively that neither the President, Congress nor 
e Public will come to the conclusion that controls must 
tbe re-imposed. And to prepare does not require a gran- 
Jdiose scheme or a superstructure of planning boards. 
L. S. Beale, secretary of the Wirebound Box Manufac- 
Hturers Association, recently proposed a concrete program 
Mor his industry that other industries and individual com- 
Jpanies could well consider for adaptation to their own 
|particular situations. His plan calls for a marshalling of 
the following facts on an industrywide basis: 
1. What the industry can produce and at what rate. 
>. What essential civilian demands may be expected. 
3. What the industry can produce for government 
requirements compared with the probable extent of those 
) requirements. 
| 4. What might be the limiting factors causing a de- 
‘ficiency between production and total government and 
l essential civilian demand in raw materials, manpower and 
ithe other elements of production. 
| Armed with this information companies and industries 
4 could plan to get out the needed production on the re- 
4} quired schedule. And if government controls still finally 
J had to be exercised, possession of these facts and a plan 
} to use them should give an industry a much greater chance 
for intelligent rather than muddling regulation. 
The case is one of an ounce of prevention. 


™ Grass Roots Help Needed 


T has long been a popular American sport to lay all the 
blame for unnecessary federal spending at the door of 
Congress. Under the rules of the game Congress was not 
supposed to toss the blame back. Any tossing by the leg- 
| islature was to be aimed in the direction of the executive 
branch of the government, and that was permissible only 
if the President was of the opposite political faith to the 
majority in Congress. 
Senator Styles Bridges, an economy-minded Republican 


from New Hampshire, who headed the senate committee 
on appropriations, has violated all three of these tradi- 
tions. With impolitic bluntness he has handed the re- 
sponsibility back to John Q. Public in his statement on 
the senate appropriations committee's work to effect econ- 
omy during the second session of the 80th Congress. 


“Groups and special interests outside the government, 
organized powerfully, pulled every trick in the bag to get 
appropriations for particular projects . . . ” says Bridges. 
‘Almost every witness who came looking for something 
avowed loudly his interest in economy in the federal gov- 
ernment. They were all for economy—but for the next 
fellow’s project, not theirs . 

‘A fundamental change must take place in the public’s 
attitude toward the federal treasury before spending can 
be curtailed as drastically as it should be. People must 
realize that they, as taxpayers, must foot the bill for every 
demand for service on construction that they, as citizens, 
make upon their federal government. 


“The economy issue in reality lies with the people. We 
of the economy-minded group can only see to it that they 
get their dollar’s worth, that they are not billed for more 
than a reasonable cost for what they want, and insofar as 
possible, that the payrolls are not deliberately loaded... 
If the majority of the people want something, it is our job 
to see that they get it... But we long for the day when 
the American people, giving more than lip service to 
economy, shall raise their voices at every appropriation 
hearing in protest against unnecessary spending.” 


The Senator’s remarks are very much to the point. 
Probably what he and our other representatives in Wash- 
ington need to help them is an entirely new kind of 
pressure group—one organized solely to combat the pres- 
ent groups which so vigorously seek appropriations for 
their special interests. Plenty of ready recruits could be 
found among that majority of now silent taxpayers who 
neither receive nor want special benefits from the federal 
treasury. 


= Help the Census 


HE U.S. Census Bureau now is taking the first census 
Tos manufacturers since 1939. The information this 
study will provide will be invaluable to business, both in 
analyzing markets and in finding sources of supply. 

For the census to have maximum usefulness it must be 
based on the most complete coverage possible of the manu- 
facturers in each industrial area. This is particularly true 
because there has been such a long lapse since the last 
count, and because such great changes occurred during the 
period of war and postwar expansion. 

By cooperating in filling out the questionaires manu- 
facturers will be helping themselves as well as all business. 
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THE 


LOCATION 
OF YOUR PLANT 


MAY WELL 
DETERMINE 
YOUR PROFITS! 


By selecting plant sites with profit 
advantages, you get a head-start 
over competition. The Wabash 
Industrial Department helps you 
choose wisely, by furnishing you 
with pertinent data about hundreds 
of available sites... centrally located 
sites with a strong profit potential. 


Low-cost power and fuel... abun- 
dant raw materials...a dependable 
supply of labor...and the efficient 
freight and passenger service of 
the Wabash... these are the factors 
which may well determine your 
profits. Before you buy, get the 
facts from Wabash. No obligation, 
of course. Just phone or write: 


H. H. McINTYRE 
General Industrial Agent ,Wabash Railroad Co. 
Room D-14 Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


e¢ Dominion Dominates—Home build- 
ing reached a record level in the United 
States last year but, figuring relative 
populations, Canada took first place in 
the race for new homes. The federal 
government places U.S. completions in 
1947 at 62 houses per 10,000 popula- 
tion; Canada’s rate was 63 houses per 
10,000 people. Next biggest builder 
was New Zealand with 61 completions 
per 10,000 population. Sweden com- 
pleted 59 houses and the United King- 
dom and Australia each 48 houses per 
10,000 people. 


e Workers Want Facts—Employes 
are more interested in facts about a 
company’s operations than gossipy 
chitchat about fellow workers, accord- 
ing to the industrial relations experts. 
Proving this is Thomas R. Jones, presi- 
dent of American Type Founders, Inc. 
whose uniquely-illustrated, plain-spo- 
ken company reports have almost 
tripled the readership of those once- 
dull documents. Surveys show 35 per 
cent of ATF’s employes read the 1945 
financial report; the following year a 
simplified report increased readership 
to 65 per cent; last year’s report re- 
ceived a 92 per cent readership. Now, 
ATF has introduced another new 
twist: the 1948 president’s report is 
delivered verbally via a phonograph 
record inserted in each printed state- 
ment to employes. 


e Small Business Accounting — The 
department has just published a 26- 
page booklet “The Small Businessman 
and His Financial Statements,” dis- 
cussing balance sheets, operating state- 
ments, the calculation of merchandise 
turnover, standard day-to-day oper- 
ating ratios, and the analysis of busi- 
ness accounts. The booklet is avail- 
able at 15 cents a copy from the De- 
partment of Commerce Field Office, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 


e Packaged Bungalow — Standard 
Structures, Inc., a California concern, 
has added a page to the art of bulk 
packaging with the introduction of a 
packaged five-room bungalow. Com- 
plete except for foundation, roofing, 
plumbing and electrical fixtures, the 
big housing bundle weighs just under 


20 tons and is bound by Acme “stee 
strap.” The packaged house can 
shipped anywhere and erected ini 
minimum of five days. 


e Biggest Brain-Busters — What az 
the six greatest scientific probler 
confronting the nation? In a rece 
poll, 73 Illinois Institute of Technoloph 
professors gave these as the “greate: 
problems” in order of importance: (1 
harnessing atomic power for non-mi 
tary purposes, (2) conservation ¢ 


(4) public education, especially tk 
training of future scientists, (5) soci: 
problems, particularly the care of th 
aged, and (6) social problems gro 
ing out of technological advancemen: 
decentralization of industry and popu 
lation, etc. 


e Booms End—Shirt makers, report 
the WALL STREET JOURNAL with 
air of a man who has suffered long| 
are over their war boom and mu 
bling about a sales slump. At leas 
one southern retailer has hacked th 
price of a nationally advertised whiti 
shirt from $3 to $1.95; retail inve 
tories are climbing dangerously; ana 
many manufacturers are cutting pro: 
duction in an effort to prevent a price 
war that may be still inevitable. 


e Oil Still Adequate—United State 
consumption of oil keeps moving up> 
ward. During the first quarter ob 
1948, the Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago finds, demand averaged 
6,300,000 barrels daily, an increase of 
seven per cent over 1947. Today, the 
U.S. is consuming oil faster than the 
whole world did 10 years ago. Motor 
fuel consumption is up 11 per cent 
this year, distillate fuel oil consump- 
tion is up 18 per cent. This increase 
has been matched, however, with new 
discoveries of domestic crude reserves. 
Proved reserves at the end of 1947 
were at a record 21,500,000,000 bar- 
rels as compared with 19,000,000,000 
barrels in 1941, 


e Video Ad Rates Up—With new 
receiving set installations rising stead- 
ily, television advertising rates are 
moving up in accordance with a pre- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Equipment and Organization is unusual — Operation is Day and Night. 


Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper Quality, 
Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF 


CATALOGS - PUBLICATIONS 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to 
produce, such as Booklets, Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention 
Dailies, Proceedings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional 
Yeur Books, Paper Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, etc. 


1 Gee is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Products 
Corporation is best equipped and organized to produce, so if in 
doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and information will 
be promptly given. 

Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any part 
of printing orders in which we specialize—from ILLUSTRATIONS 
and COPY to MAILING. 


Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- 
tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 


Business methods and financial standing .are the best, which statement 
is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First National 
Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., rates Printing 
Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest standing. 


because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. 
because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. 
Right Price 
because of superior facilities and efficient management. 


A printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment 
will save much anxiety regarding attentive service, 


quality and delivery. 


N 
\ 


A large, efficient and completely 
equipped printing plant. 
(The former Rogers & Hall 
Company plant) 


New Display Type 
for all printing orders. 

Clean Linotype 

_ Monotype and Ludlow — 

_ typesetting. 


_ All Standard Faces 


of type and special 
_ faces, if desired. 


_ Good Presswork—_ 


| printing 


one or more colors. 
acilities for Binding — 

_as fast as the presses _ 
oint,ti“(i«@w™s—OCOCiC 


jiling and Delivery 
service as fast as 
copies are completed 


A SAVING Is often obtained 


in shipping or mailing when 
is done in Chicago, — 
the great central market and 


distributing point. = 
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we ARE STRONG on our SP 


(THE FORMER ROGERS AND HALL (COMPANY) _ 

PRINTER SPECIALISTS HL |, WHITCOMB 

|... 7) te president and 

riists - Engravers - Electrotypers  — *°°S.0" " 

eae : | ic Hoppe 
Secretary 

W, E. FREELAND | 
Treasurer 


Telephone Wabash 3380—Local and Long Distance - 


and La Salle Streets, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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FINANCE and BUSINES‘ 


costs only 
PER 

wnPaD | | 
Chicago to It is no surprise $218.50 with transportation taxes re\ 
$3.07 inci steat Savings Plunge that people are sav- sponsible for nearly a third of thi 
Cincinnati ! “i ree 
As Debts Rise ing considerably increase. A 12-day tour from Ch: 
° To Record Level less money today cago through Glacier and Yellowston 
$6.55 f Chicago to than they were parks cost $176.13 in 1940; today an 
) Atlanta two, three or five years ago. Exactly abbreviated 11-day tour is tagged aa 


Chicago to 


Chattanooga 


LOCKER 


x 12” x 60”. 


only, ea. 


$1395 


S 
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how much less is indicated in a new 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
survey. In 1943, when wartime earn- 
ings were piling up, currency and 
bank deposits increased by about 
$16,000,000,000; insurance and pen- 
sion savings by $6,800,000,000 ; secur- 
ity savings by $13,7000,000,000; and 
savings and loan accounts by $600,- 
000,000. During the same year about 
one and a half billion dollars worth 
of private debts were liquidated, so 
total personal savings were almost 
$40,000,000,000. 

Last year currency and bank de- 
posits increased by only $3,300,000,- 
000; insurance and pension savings 
by $6,600,000,000; security savings 
by $4,600,000,000; and savings and 
loan accounts by $1,200,000,000. And, 
instead of private debts being liqui- 
dated, they increased by $6,700,000,- 


ures but reduced to the level of indi- 
vidual prosperity, they carry consid- 
erable significance. For example: peo- 
ple are piling up debts faster than 
they are accumulating insurance and 
pension reserves. Personal obliga- 
tions undertaken in 1947 alone were 
in excess of the indebtedness assumed 
during the whole eight year period 


$291.95. Great Lakes cruises are up 
about 33 per cent and bus tours abou 
28 per cent; Minnesota fishing resory 
rates are up one-third; luggage ana 
cameras have doubled in price. 

Of course, says Northwestern in < 
desperate attempt to be lighthearted 
you can “outsmart” the price rise by 
spending your vacation in the back- 
yard, but there again you are prisoner 
of the rubber dollar. Even a wiener 
roast is a luxury — hot dogs are 
caviar-priced at 300 per cent aboved 
1940; so is a marshmallow roast 
they are up 70 per cent. 

» » 

Steel production iss 
now more crucial] 
than ever in the na- 
tion’s economic out: ’ 
look. The require-- 
ments for defense stockpiling, foreign) 
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Strikes Dampen 
Hopes For Record 
Steel Production 


Sturdily built, 6” 000 to pare down the net personal aid, military expansion and the con 
sanitary legs, olive savings for the year to $8,900,000,- sumer industries are not likely to be: 
green finish. Lock 000. met short of capacity production. 

and key. Size: 12” These are big and cumbersome fig- Against this background of tre-: 


mendous need, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute has compiled figures. 
showing the manner in which indus 
try has been crippled since the war 
by strikes and labor stoppages in the 
steel industry and its major suppliers. 
Nearly 20,000,000 tons of raw _ steel 
in terms of finished product, nearly 
equivalent to all the steel supplied 
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thing else — is that old bogie, infla- 
tion. The Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company, which likes 
to see people relax and live longer, 
is concerned by sky-high vacation 
costs, noting that prices have risen 
as much as 100 per cent over 1940. 
A 12-day New York-to-Nassau 
cruise was priced as low as $120 in 
1940; today the same jaunt costs 


The miners’ work stoppage was par- 
ticularly devastating to the steel in- 
dustry, the institute points out, be- 
cause it dampened the steel makers’ 
hopes of setting a new production 
record this year. Production last year 
totalled 84,784,000 tons; with addi- 
tional capacity in operation in 1948, 
the industry had hoped to boost out- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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| Is England On The Road To 


Complete State Control? 


: ANY horrified Americans re- 
| M gard the British nationalization 
program as a grim step toward 
complete state control, the loss of 
jpersonal freedom, and the dictatorship 
jof one political party. If the nationali- 
zation program sought any of these 
fobjectives, Americans would have 
jreason to be horrified. It does not. 
The British Labor government, 
Jarchitect of the recovery program, has 
emphasized that upon the completion 
tof its nationalization campaign, 80 per 
tcent of British economy will still re- 
} main wholly under private ownership. 
‘Furthermore, the majority of Britons 
4—to whom free enterprise is a basic 
‘right of mankind — subscribe to the 
| program in its present form. As Frank 
‘Owen, editor of the London Daily 
' Mail, told a New York audience re- 
4cently, the American people “might 
} be surprised to hear there is a broad 
\ field of agreement in England with 
} much that has been done.” 
| An understanding of England’s re- 
| cent economic history is necessary to 
| appreciate what we are doing today. 
| The tendency in Britain since the In- 
dustrial Revolution has been to cen- 
| tralize control of those industries and 
services affecting the welfare of the 
4} public generally. For example, social 
| services administered by the govern- 
+ ment at an annual cost of less than 
\ three dollars per capita in 1890 had 
increased to $40 by 1947. Social serv- 
| ices have increased steadily under 
Liberal, Conservative and Labor gov 
+ ernments. Meanwhile, government 
| control over enterprise has progressed 
} hand in hand. Out of “municipaliza- 
} tion,” meaning local control over 
) water, sanitation, and transport, have 
} emerged the Metropolitan Water 
| Board (1902), the Port of London 
| Authority (1908), and such nation- 
) wide public corporations as the Cen- 
) tral Electricity Board (1926) and the 
| British Broadcasting Corporation 
} (1927). 
| 
| 


This advance in state control in- 


By 
GEORGE N. DAFFERN 


creased rapidly after the depression of 
the early thirties and during the re- 
cent war, especially in industrial af- 
fairs. In fact, it was on a campaign 
platform that included a clearly de- 
fined nationalization program that the 
Labor party was returned to power in 
the Summer of 1945. This was not 
the radical departure from British 
policy that many Americans inter 
preted it to be. Actually, political 
leaders of all shades of opinion have 
long advocated public ownership of 
the industries involved in the current 
nationalization program. 


Early Advocacy 


Alfred Northcliffe, founder of “The 
Daily Mail” and a staunch proponent 
of private enterprise, advocated public 
ownership of the coal mines 30 years 
ago. Nationalization of telecommunt- 
cations between Britain, the Domin- 
ions and India was advocated by a 
Commonwealth Conference in 1944. 
Thirty years ago, Winston Churchill 
advocated what amounted to the par- 
tial nationalization of British railways. 
Public control of electricity and gas 
was being discussed officially 70 years 
ago. 

In spite of this popular trend 
toward public ownership, many still 
wonder how the Labor government 
gained such wide support for its na- 
tionalization program, even among 
sincere believers in private enter- 
prise. Perhaps the main reason can 
be found in Britain’s present. eco- 
nomic plight and her desperate need 
for productive efficiency. 


Most Americans realize that Britain 
is in dire straits, existing on a gaunt 
allowance of life’s essentials. A week's 
ration for an adult in Britain includes 
one ounce of bacon, four ounces 
margarine, two ounces butter, one 
ounce cooking fat, two ounces 
cheese, two pints milk, eight ounces 
sugar, four ounces jam, four ounces 
candies, two ounces tea, and 20 cents 
worth of meat. Clothing and shoes 
are rationed, a meager gasoline ration 
is sometimes available; and newsprint 
is so short the London newspaper is 
a bare four pages. This is with the 
American loans; without them Eng- 
land’s plight would be even more 
desperate. 

To understand how Britain has 
reached this economic crisis, it 1s 
necessary to go back to World War ih 
In 1914, Britain—the world’s most 
concentrated industrial nation with 
only five per cent of her 48,000,000 
population engaged in agriculture — 
exported between one-third and two- 
fifths of her industrial output. As her 
former customers learned to manu- 
facture their own needs, however, ex- 
ports fell sharply. In 1937, a relatively 
good year, exports were about one- 
third below 1914. With foreign trade 
deteriorating, many British shipyards, 
coal mines and textile mills closed 
completely or fell into disrepair. When 
war broke out in 1939, England's in- 
dustrial position grew worse. Military 
requirements drained her manpower 
and enemy bombs rained havoc upon 
her industrial plants. 

Meanwhile, Britain was obliged to 
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Much has been written by American authors about the socialization of key 
British industries under the Labor government. This article presents the view- 
point of an Englishman. As might be expected, he has much to say about the 
socialization in England that does not coincide with the average American 


viewpoint. 


Mr. Daffern writes as an avocation. Professionally, he is in per- 


sonnel work. He has served as personnel executive for a number of British 
companies and is a member of the Institute of Personnel Management of Lon- 
don. Mr. Daffern has been touring the United States studying our industrial 


relations practices. 
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liquidate most of her foreign invest- 
ments to finance the war; half of her 
merchant fleet was sunk; in addition, 
she borrowed $11,500,000,000. To 
make matters still worse, most of her 
imports come from the Western 
Hemisphere where she must pay in 
hard-earned dollars rather than in 
her own easier sterling currency. 


If England is to win her economic ° 


recovery battle, she must increase 
her exports 75 per cent above 1938. 
That means her industries must 1n- 


persons, with 227,000,000 tons pro’ 
duced and 36,000,000 tons exported. 
In 1945 the results of the war had 
brought it to a record low of 708,000 
persons employed, 174,000,000 tons 
of production and only 3,000,000 tons 
for export. 

A. strongly-worded government 
report in 1944 had already recom- 
mended a thorough reconstruction of 
the industry before the Labor party 
came to power. The layout of work- 
ing units, systems of mining, under- 
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Sorry, sonny, that’s “‘Iuxury’’ fruit! Sky-high prices harass England today 


crease their efficiency through greater 
individual productivity and central 
planning and control. The latter 
means simply “nationalization.” It is 
apparent that nationalization is es’ 
sential when one realizes that the 
industries which have been controlled 
exhibit the following characteristics: 

1. They have not been efficient in 
the past and today they require radi- 
cal reorganization along the lines of 
a centrally operated plan (meaning a 
monopoly if left to private owner- 
ship). 

2. They need extensive capital ex- 
penditure to a large extent from the 
state or through state guarantee. 

That is the background to Britain's 
nationalization program. Coal pro- 
vides a good example of the actual 
operation of the plan. Not only was 
it the first industry to become state 
owned, but as the industry on which 
the whole British economy is built, 
it sets the pattern for future nationali- 
zation. 

Coal was the key factor in Britain’s 
nineteenth century economy. In 1913 
the industry still employed over a 
million persons; it produced 287,000,- 
000 tons of coal, of which 73,000,000 
tons were exported. By 1938 the in- 
dustry had been reduced to 781,000 


‘quiring drastic reorganization. 


ground transport of coal and men, 
mechanization, training and educa- 
tion were among the major aspects re- 
Con- 
centration of mines, the closing of un- 
economic pits and new sinkings were 
required to rebuild the industry. The 
report also emphasized the inability of 
the industry to carry out the recon- 
struction and the need for an au- 
thority to carry through the change 
on a national scale. 


Coal Board Functions 


In 1946 Parliament created a corpo- 
rate body — the National Coal Board 
— to own, work, develop and supply 
the nation’s coal. This nine-man 
board, appointed by the government’s 
Minister of Fuel and Power, conducts 
the whole industry. Its chairman, 
formerly a managing director of 
Powell-Duffryn Companies — one of 
the largest coal producers in Britain, 
is paid a salary of $34,000 a year; 
other board members receive $20,000. 
Seven of the nine members are re- 
sponsible for specific departments: 
production, marketing, finance, man- 
power, and so forth. For the actual 
coal operation, there are 49 manage- 
ment areas grouped into eight di- 
visions; beneath the management 
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areas there are sub-areas and loo 
groups of mines run by an agent. 
each colliery the manager remains | 
charge with his previous powers ax 
responsibilities unimpaired. 

It is, of course, difficult to point | 
much ‘tangible progress in Britair 
coal position since nationalizatic 
came into effect. The reason is t 
most improvement will come throug 
mechanization and other long-ter 
changes. However, in the 15 montk 
of nationalization there have bee 
some indications of progress. On tk 
production side, coal output in tk 
first seven weeks of 1948 average 
4,109,000 tons a week compared witi 
3,750,000 tons in the same period la 
year. Employment is rising. In Nd 
vember, 1947, the working force nu 
bered 714,000, an increase of 22,00 
above December, 1946. Absenteeisn 
was down to under 10 per cent by t 
end of last year, whereas it had bee 
16 per cent at the beginning of 194% 
and as high as 19 per cent in 1946 
Perhaps, however, the most optimisti: 
sign of progress is Britain’s “coal prc 
gram,’ submitted to the 16-natiop 
European recovery conference, indica 
ting that she intends to raise coal e 
ports to 249,000,000 tons annually by 
1951. 


The new program has also raisec 
morale among the miners. Joint con 
sultation has been established be 
tween coal board officials and miner 
representatives at all industry levels 
Individual miners exhibit'a new sense 
of participation in the overall plan. 
Together, these two factors have 
turned wide-spread resentment against 
the industry into positive goodwill! 
Today, the very industry that led 
British workers into the General 
Strike of 1926 is now actually taking 
the lead in the battle for maximum 
production in the interests of the 
state. As a result, Britain’s overall 
production has risen 10 to 20 per cent 
above 1938. 


What has happened to previous 
owners of nationalized industries? All 
owners of industries that have become 
state owned have been adequately 
compensated. Coal owners, for ex- 
ample, received $1,600,000,000, the 
figure set by a special arbitration tri- 
bunal. Some of the compensation was 
paid in cash, most of it in the form of 
government bonds. Holders of Bank 
of England stock which had paid a 
dividend of 12 percent for 22 years 
and a yield of three per cent were 


“given that amount of new three per 


cent government bonds which would 


give them exactly the same amount as 
they had had before. 


There is an indication of whether 
(Continued on page 29) 


OR YEARS doctors have been 
advising business and professional 
men: when you reach 45 years of 
ige, begin to slow down .. . take it 
tasy. Often — and perhaps with no 
berious consequences — such advice 
koes unheeded, since it comes at a 
time when a man’s responsibilities to 
is family and his job are at their 
beak. At 45 a successful man may 
keem to be just getting his wind, 
Major obstacles in his career have 
been overcome, and for the first time 
e has discovered his potential capa- 
cities. 

| “Slow down!” a man snorts in hon- 
est wrath. 

“Why, doc I'm on top of my 
job. Besides, I’ve never felt better in 
y entire life.” 


We Live Longer, But— 


| Such an attitude, from the average 
healthy person’s standpoint, is justifi- 
able optimism. As a matter of fact, 
\the odds of his continuing to enjoy 
‘good health are weighted heavily in 
Hhis favor. If he is 45, he should be 
Jable to partake on the average of 
- about 25 more years of activity. If he 
jis 55, he stands an excellent chance of 
‘living another 20 years. Medical 
‘science has made such great strides 
‘during the past half a century that a 
child born today can expect to live 15 
Jor 20 years longer than would have 
. possible had it been born in 


and Live Longer 


By VERNON E. BRINK 


1900. Then the average length of 
life in the United States was 45; 
today it’s 6414. 

But there is a joker in this rosy pic- 
ture of longevity, which every busi- 
nessman who has reached 45 must 
recognize. Life expectancy has in- 
creased, to be sure, but chiefly in the 
sense that more people reach middle 
age than ever before. This progress 
has been made largely by efforts on 
the part of scientists to check the 
ravages of infections and diseases 
peculiar to infancy, childhood, and 
early maturity. Only a bare start has 
been made in preventing and arresting 
the so-called degenerative diseases of 
middle age: cancer, hardening of the 
arteries, high blood pressure, kidney 
disease, and heart trouble. Protection 
against developing such ailments rests 
primarily with what an individual 
does to safeguard his general health. 

Few studies have been made that 
afford conclusive proof that business- 
men as a group are vulnerable to 
any particular set of diseases. Signifi- 
cant, however, are the results of a 
study conducted by Dr. Francis P. 
Denny, health official of Brookline, 
Mass. In an exhaustive investigation 
of heart deaths in his community, Dr. 
Denny found that from 1905 to 1915 
coronary heart disease accounted for 
only about four deaths for every 

100,000 inhabitants. Between, 1915 
and 1935 the proportion grew steadily 
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until today deaths from coronary di- 
seases in Brookline probably amount 
to more than 160 for every 100,000 
people! 

What is the meaning behind such 
a sharp rise in heart disease in this 
particular community? Life insurance 
statisticians believe that they have at 
least one answer. Brookline, a suburb 
of Boston, is heavily populated by 
“successful” men and women. Its per 
capita wealth ranks almost top in the 
nation. Its inhabitants have unusually 
good access to medical service. Life 


One Way To Keep From Growing Old— 
Overwork 


insurance statisticians believe that the 
Brookline study indicates there is, 
therefore, a close relationship between 
coronary diseases and financial success 
in life. Financial success usually im- 
plies a background of hard, unrelent- 
ing work plus years of nervous ten- 
sion. Somewhere during that grueling 
period of “getting ahead” a man’s 
circulatory system begins to rebel at 
the unnatural strain put upon it day 
after day, year after year. Among 
Brookline’s well-to-do, “nerves” are 
accepted as a rather fashionable ail- 
ment. 

Assuming that the Brookline study 
is significant, what are some of the 
factors that lead to nervous tension 
among businessmen? This question 
was put to a number of prominent 
physicians and here are their replies, 
sifted and summarized: 


1. Faulty attitudes toward work. 
“Too many businessmen with whom I 
come into contact,” said one doctor, 
“don’t know how to relax at their job. 
They arrive at their office every morn- 
ing with the conviction of being a 
slave to their work. Instead of making 
friends with their job and accepting 
each new responsibility or activity as 
a challenge, they adopt an unhealthy 
attitude of belligerence. What an 
enormous waste of nervous energy!” 
Learn to like your job, this physician 
advises. If you can’t come to friendly 
terms with it, then get out and try 
some other field of endeavor if you 
value your health. 


2. Inability to relax off the job. Sev- 


eral physicians put this factor fore- 
most among poor health habits of 
businessmen. The paunchy, much- 
caricatured executive who arrives at 
his office at 10 a.m dictates a few 
letters, adjourns to lunch, then spends 
the afternoon golfing isn’t common. 
Most executives earn their money 
through sheer hard work, often ex- 
tending into the evening. Success, 
too, breeds good fellowship and com- 
munity responsibility. “How many 
times,’ asked one doctor, “do you 
read in the newspapers of a prominent 
executive suddenly collapsing at the 
age, say, of 49? Your first reaction 
is, ‘Well, I suppose the poor fellow 
worked himself to death.’ He prob- 
ably did — but not at his job neces- 
sarily. Usually, his obituary is a re- 
cital of fraternal, business and social 
organizations of which he was an ac- 
tive member.” Devotion to your com- 
munity is fine, points out this doctor, 
but not when it means spending eve- 
ning after evening away from home. 
Take time out during off-work hours 
to have a little fun — cultivate a 
hobby — something totally unrelated 
to your businesslike activities. 


3. Inattention to exercise. ‘Please 
be careful,” one doctor cautioned me, 
“when you mention exercise. No 
man, particularly a businessman who 
leads a sedentary life, requires much 
exercise — unless he has led an ath- 
letic life. Moderate exercise — pref- 
erably walking, a mild turn at morn- 
ing setting ups — is best. Americans 
seem to have made a fetish of exer- 
cise. They think that unless they have 
a furious gym workout several times 
a week, playing a game of handball 
with fellows young enough to be their 
sons, they'll go soft and stale. Non- 
sense! Exercise for the office worker 


is an absolute essential to good health. 


The man who is afraid to mow his 
lawn or lift up a rake for fear of a 
heart attack is as much to be con- 
demned as the man who sprints to 
work every morning to convince him- 
self he’s as young as ever. Modera- 
tion is a good rule in almost any ac’ 
tivity; but with exercise you cannot 
emphasize that fact too strongly.” 


4. Refusal to admit that you are 
getting on. No one, particularly a 
business leader who has enjoyed the 
best of health and has been intensely 
active all his life, likes to admit at 
45 that he is “getting along.” It 
seems only yesterday you were haul- 
ing in touchdown passes for old Osh- 
kosh. “If you are 45 or older,” one 
doctor advised, “wake up to the fact 
and stop imagining that you're as 
tough as ever. He related a little 
story once told by Dr. George Law- 


a slower speed.” 
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ton, prominent consultant on prob 
lems of older people: 

A pretty girl found herself com 
pletely gray in her college day 
When ever someone mentioned t 
grayness, she’d invariably reply: “Yee 
a case of premature grayness.” A 
time passed by, she married, raise: 
several children. One day in he 
middle forties, someone commentee 
on her hair. “Yes, premat ... ” shi 
started to say, then checked herself 
“Ye gods, no; it’s not premature any 
more !”” 

Too many businessmen, this doc 
tor believes, fight the idea of grow 
ing older. Instead of accepting tha 
fact, they try to prove its falsity by 
splurging their resources of energy} 
Don’t do it, cautions this doctor whc 
is only 50 himself. “There’s fun ati 
any age. At 20 you may find terrifid 
excitement in racing your car 70 mileg 
an hour. When you're 70, you'll get 
the same enjoyment cruising along aty 


So much for the reaction of a num“ 
ber of physicians to the question of 
what are the factors leading to ner-* 
vous tension among business men.i 
Only one of the doctors interviewe 
specifically mentioned such othe 
health hazards to which businessmen 
seem prone as smoking or drinking. 
“Let your own conscience be your 
guide,” remarked this doctor between 
puffs on a cigarette. “If smokingy 
seems to affect your health, quit! 
smoking for a week or two. If your 
feel better after that period of absti-- 
nence, if old symptoms return when} 


After 40, sensible habits make life happier 


you resume smoking, then you should 
probably give up the tobacco habit 
or at least taper off. Generally speak- 
ing, 10 cigarettes or several cigars a 
day should be considered as moderate 
smoking.” 

The same advice goes for drink- 
ing. “If a highball before dinner 
relaxes you, and you are otherwise in 
normally good health, I see nothing 
against alcohol when taken in mod- 
eration. For the high-strung individ- 
ual, a moderate amount of alcohol 

(Continued on page 30) 


OT long ago a manufacturer of 
metal products found his costs 
rising to unbearable heights. 
ie had succeeded by various means in 
pwering production costs, but climb- 
ng distribution expenses had more 
han offset manufacturing economies. 
aking a hard look at this costly dis- 
tribution set-up, the manufacturer dis- 
overed that branch warehouses were 
tobbling up his savings. In a typical 
tity the firm was paying $250 for 
jent and roughly $40 for utilities and 
janitor service — about $290 a month 
jo maintain one branch warehouse! 

| Today the same company is getting 
in. identical amount of warehouse 
pace and service for $86 a month. 
Dartage costs have been reduced be- 
tause the new location is on a rail- 
toad siding. Insurance rates have 
deen cut 85 per cent. 


A Special Industry Branch 


The device that accomplished this 
Fiscal about-face was a public mer- 
¢thandise warehouse. Merchandise 
' arehouses — which comprise a spe- 
; ial branch of the warehouse indus- 
try — handle all distribution prob- 
dems for manufacturers and distribu- 
tors except actual selling. For thou- 
ands of firms, they perform these 
asks more economically and effi- 
tiently than the companies can them- 
selves. 
| With all business costs rising, mer- 
‘cthandise warehouses are now becom- 
jing more popular than ever as an 
Malternative to company branches. 
Companies that abandoned branch 
distribution buildings during the war 
Jor are now expanding prewar sys- 
‘tems find building costs prohibitively 
thigh. Rental prospects are equally 
‘discouraging. A scarcity of help for 
‘shipping and janitor tasks is another 
‘drawback. So manufacturers of cig- 
Jarets, baby food, and thousands of 
Jother products are turning to the 
Jestablished public merchandise ware- 
house industry as a solution to their 
distribution troubles. 

Most things consumers buy pass, 
at one time or another, through these 
| merchandise warehouses. In Chicago, 


By HERBERT FREDMAN 


for example, they occupy between 
2,500,000 and 3,000,000 square feet 
of space. When the average person 
thinks of warehouses, the image that 
most readily comes to mind is the 
household goods storage warehouses 
where furniture may be placed for 
safekeeping. There are many other 
varieties. Grain elevators are actu- 
ally specialized warehouses, as are 
cotton, wool, potato, tobacco and cold 
storage warehouses. Still others spe- 
cialize in bulk liquid commodities: 
oils, syrups and chemicals, as well as 
more potent liquids. 


Hairpins And Baby Food 


But the public merchandise ware- 
houses are a special breed. Their 
function is to aid in the marketing 
and distribution of all types of manu- 
factured and processed goods. Re- 
cently a visitor to a merchandise ware- 
house saw cases of hairpins stacked 
next to airplane engines. Another 
warehouse received, within a week, 
a carload of canned bananas and a 
merry-go-round. Swift and Company 
uses them for canned meats; Carna- 
tion for canned milk; Coca Cola for 
sugar; Gerber Products for baby food; 
Florence Stove Company for stoves; 
Hoover for vacuum cleaners, and the 
list can be extended indefinitely. 

Storage, however, is only one func’ 
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Storage Specialists Cut Costs 


Public Warehouses Are Versatile Industry Aides 


tion of the merchandise warehouse. 
In practice, they often substitute for 
a manufacturer’s or a distributor’s 
stock room, shipping department, 
credit department, stenographic pool, 
and, sometimes, sales force. Here is 
how they work: 


A manufacturer must have “spot 
stocks” of his product in many cities 
to fill the orders of retailers, to meet 
the services of competitive brands, 
or perhaps to follow through on an 
advertising program. He could, of 
course, establish a chain of branch 
warehouses across the nation. But 


this is expensive, and often ineflicient 
because branches are used to capacity 
only during peak business periods. In- 


(Continued on page 33) 


Above: Unloading and checking economical carload shipment at warehouse. 


Below: Merchandise warehouses also perform clerical 


functions for manufacturers 
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Concerts, Open Houses, Bull Sessions and Youngsters Movi 


By LAWRENCE McCRACKEN 


VERY morning as John H. Patter- 

son, the late president of National 

Cash Register Company, drove up 
to his plant in a roughneck neighborhood 
of Dayton, Ohio, he winced at the 
sight of long rows of broken windows 
left by stone-tossing youngsters the 
night before. Threats and police calls 
were futile until one day John Patter- 
son decided to match vandalism with 
goodwill. To the surprised youngsters 
of ‘“Slidertown,” as the shanty area 
was known, he offered rewards for the 
best job of cleaning up and planting 
gardens in vacant lots. Leery at first, 
the kids wavered, finally pitched in and 
spent perspiring afternoons cleaning up 
Dayton’s neighborhood eyesore. 


As prizes began rolling out, windd 
breaking stopped. Later, awards we 
offered to adults for similar home clea 
up jobs. Today, as a result of tk 
community relations program, “Sou 
Park” in Dayton, where National Ca 
Register’s plant is located, is an attra 
tive residential area and one of t. 
most carefully tended in the city. 

John Patterson’s solution for vandd 
ism is only one evidence of the trend 
American industry to strive to becony 
an outstanding neighbor and commy 
nity citizen. It is evidence also thi 
businessmen regard public relations | 
nothing more than good neighborlineg 
projected nationally. Also, they bi 
lieve public relations begins at hom 
with people in their own plar 
communities. 


GM Stresses Cordiality 

A firm like General Motors, witi 
worldwide influence, values plant-citif 
relationships so highly that top execu 
tives aid in grass roots neighborline: 
in plant communities here and abroaa 
Approaches and motives vary. Firm 
may be seeking tangible goals like 
reputation for good working cond: 
tions. They may be seeking friendlie 
relations with state or local govern 
ments, or the goodwill of shareholder: 
where stock is owned locally. Other 
realize that to be isolated from com 
munity affairs is to be unknown ana 
that we tend to dislike those we don’i 
know. 

At Dayton, for example, Nationa: 
Cash Register has done a lot more than 
preserve its windows. About 2,500 
school children crowd the company 
auditorium every Saturday morning tc 
witness free movies, concerts and radic 
broadcasts. Simple though it sounds, a 
survey revealed that no other aspect of 
public relations had so captured the 
city’s goodwill. Yet National Cash per- 
forms many other good-citizen services. 


—— ed 


Top: Community recreation hall built 
by Pacific Mills at Lyman, S.C. Center: 
Among its many community relations 
activities, Joseph E. Seagram and Sons, 
Inc., gives prizes to 4-H club livestock 
raisers. Bottom: National Cash Reg- 
ister auditorium is the scene of a chil- 
dren's show every Saturday morning. 


peg 


sent experts to study municipal gov- 
mment practices in other cities with 
he result that Dayton adopted the city 
nanager plan. It promoted vocational 
iducation in the schools and helped 
sstablish the Dayton Foundation for 
ihe improvement of city administration. 
Other companies have dressed up 
heir plants to enhance goodwill. In 
awtucket, R. I., the Crown Manu- 
acturing Company, embellished its 
rounds to resemble a university cam- 
bus and called it “Crown College.” 
orkers became students, foremen be- 
me professors, the employment man- 
the dean of admissions. Begun 
alf in fun, the idea gained national 
sublicity, employe morale jumped, and 
ob applications soared. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
Peoria, Ill., has a formal community 
elations department. Its director, L. 
. Fletcher, invites local groups for din- 
her, plant tours, and informal “bull 
sessions.” He lends tractors to handle 
Christmas mail or clean streets. Fletcher, 


business-labor-education committee 


Seagram Plugs Bourbon Beef 


) Joseph E. Seagram and Sons pumps 
tard on community relations through 
vice president, H. F. Willkie, brother 
of the late presidential candidate. Will- 
kkie is president of Kentucky Children, 
Inc., a child welfare agency; chairman 
of a $150,000 Medical Scholarship 
‘Fund; chairman of the Kentucky post- 
war advisory planning commission 
‘established to develop industry, educa- 
ition and agriculture throughout the 
lstate; and director of the Bourbon Beef 
iAssociation, formed primarily at Sea- 
jgram instigation to improve beef qual- 
lity. Altogether Seagram’s are engaged 
in some 50 community activities. 

| Dow Chemical Company of Mid- 
‘land, Mich., promotes goodwill through 
Jcultural activities and sports. Its soft: 
‘ball and basketball teams have won 
Jnational acclaim. The Dow symphony 
jorchestra and girls’ and men’s choruses 


\draw members from many miles away 


aaa 


Top: Baby quail being released at the 
|Seagram experimental farm, which _ is 
an official wildlife refuge. Center: A 
‘Boy Scout ball team is sponsored by 
‘Pacific Mills. Bottom: Employe ama- 
\teurs write and produce a popular local 
}radio show ‘Know Your Maine” under 
|} the sponsorship of the Bates Manufac- 


| turing Company. 


tepresenting Caterpillar, serves on a, 


in With Folks Next Door 


Are All Part of Industry’s Drive For Friendlier Community Relations 


and feature outstanding professional 
guests. 

Operating in 42 plant cities, the 
American Brake Shoe Company re- 
quires that plant managers foster com- 
munity relations. One method has been 
to find jobs for the physically handi- 
capped. Santa Fe Railroad employes of 
Topeka, Kan., and Winslow, Ariz., win - 
community goodwill with music. Their 
excellent bands have. played up and 
down the line at everything from vet- 
erans’ hospitals to college football rallies. 

Before opening its new plant at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., the Carrier Corporation 
invited 2,200 chamber of commerce 
members to a preview with extensive 
refreshments and brief talks. Next 
night, an open house was held for 
20,000 residents. With adroit neigh 
borliness, the company recently informed 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Now They’ve Done | 


Hybird Seeds Adapting Crops To Mechaniz 


vest. Necessarily, their “money crop” 
was wheat alone. 

Quick-ripening hybrids, like other 
new seed strains being introduced by 
plant breeders, are today producing 
astonishing changes throughout our 
economy. By pushing the corn belt 
north, they are bringing the benefits 
of diversified farming to sections that 
once raised wheat year after year. 
Hereafter, a wheat failure will not be 


Inbreeding: ‘‘male’”’ tassel (upper photo) and ‘’female’’ | 
21) are covered with paper bags to control insemination. Above: field corn for inbreeding 


ear shoot’’ (upper photo-page 


By JOHN A. McWETHY 


elevator at Amenia, North Da- 

kota, handled a scant 25,000 
bushels of corn annually. Today, the 
same grain elevator overflows with 
teh times as much corn, and farmers 
around prosperous Amenia are fatten- 
ing up cattle and hogs with more corn 
than ever before in the history of the 
community. 


Uses five years ago, the grain 


This bible-like agricultural miracle, 
which has fattened farmers’ bankrolls 
as well as their livestock, is the result 
of amazing new varieties of quick- 
growing “hybrid corn.” Until they 
were developed, North Dakota far- 
mers had grown some corn, but it was 
a scrawny “flint” variety that resem- 
bles popcorn and: yields a small har- 


the disaster it once was. The added 
production of meat, milk and eggs in 
these areas has been important to 
meat parkers and the dairy industry. 

Hybrid corn is one of the best 
known and one of the most sensa- 
tional products of plant breeding. But 
scientists have perfected scores of 
other new seed varieties, some of 
which rival hybrid corn in import- 
ance. Present-day varieties of soy- 
beans will yield two-thirds more 
bushels per acre than their ancestors 
brought from the Orient. A new kind 
of oats, widely planted for the first 
time in 1948, enables farmers to 
double yields. Disease resistant strains 
of wheat have made it possible for 
farmers to maintain yields that other- 
wise would have nose-dived. 


COMMER¢ 


A number of industries stand 
gain from development of the ne 
seed varieties. The food industry is 
major beneficiary. Up to a few yeas 
ago, canneries that pack corn in Wi 
consin got underway about August : 
and wound up their season in lat 
September. Northrup, King and Con 
pany, one of the big seed houses, haf 
developed a hybrid variety of sweely 
corn that grows so fast it’s ready t 
be harvested and canned by mid-Jullf 
Hence, this extra fortnight cuts thif 
capacity needed to get out a give 
amount of production. 

Canneries strive ‘for uniformity if 
the products they pack. So Northru 
King has also developed a string bea 
with pods precisely six inches long§ 
They did the job for canners of whobf 
string beans — the six inchers jus 
fit the can. In addition to uniformity. 
waste is cut to a minimum. 


Flat Onions—Firm Berries 


A whole collection of seeds ha: 
been perfected for food freezers 
Some varieties of peas that can wek 
take on a deathly grey color wher 
frozen. So plant breeders have per 
fected deep green varieties that holc 
their color until they are ready to eat 
Most strawberries have a trace ot 
green in the center and turn mushy 
after being frozen, but a new variety 
is red all the way through and can be 
sliced before freezing without losing; 
eye appeal. These new berries alsoc 
remain firm when thawed out. 


Even hamburger stands have bene-: 
fitted. Sweet spanish onions, culinary; 
experts agree, add just the right touch: 
toa hamburger. But until a few years: 
ago, they were pear shaped. After 
whittling off a dozen slices, an ugly 
little nubbin remained, which ham- 
burger makers hated to discard. Now, 
the plant breeders have come up with 
a flat union so there’s nothing left 
after slicing. 

The makers of farm machines have 
reaped extra business as a result of 
new seed strains. Hybrid corn prob- 
ably brought more business to the 
farm equipment industry than any 
other new seed variety. Not only does 
hybrid enable farmers to increase 
their harvests, it also paved the way 
for mechanical corn picking. The open 
pollinated types of corn that were 
planted before farmers began switch- 


a 


ing to hybrids in the early thirties had 
spindly stalks that often tumbled over 
before the crop was ready to harvest. 
Ears were not of uniform size and 
grew at different distances from the 
ground. 


_ Today, each hybrid plant is almost 
identical and has such a heavy stalk 
that, as one farmer put it, “an oak 
tree is easier to knock down than the 
corn.” This uniformity is essential to 
mechanical picking, for a machine 
won't stoop down and pluck an ear 
of corn from a stalk lying on the 
ground. 


‘ Cheaper Margarine 


¢ Plant breeders have also helped 
farm equipment makers sell more com- 
bines. They've perfected varieties of 
soybeans that ripen uniformly and 
produce plants of one height. The 
Jold oriental varieties had a bad habit 
lof dropping their beans before they 
ripened. Incidentally, margarine would 
}cost much more were it not for these 
| new mechanically-harvested soybeans. 
Soybean oil is one of the major in- 
gredients used to make margarine. 
‘The plant experts have done a similar 
job of adapting milo maize to the 
combine. 

Now they are working on a variety 
of sweet corn with a long stalk that 
+ can be picked mechanically by a new 
) type of machine developed by a west 
' coast concern. Ordinary corn pickers 
- don’t work on sweet corn because they 
bruise the soft, juicy kernels. 

Over the past few years, the fertili- 
zer industry has experienced a jump 
| in sales. Higher farm incomes have 
} been an important factor in this in- 
) crease but the higher yields resulting 
from improved seed strains are also a 

key factor. Corn and oats and soy- 
beans must have more plant food 
when they produce more heavily. 

New seed varieties are also enabling 

farmers to grow entirely new crops. 
Breeders are working on varieties that 
promise to broaden the corn belt 
South and into the semi-arid areas of 
the West. The DeKalb Agricultural 
Association has developed a hybrid 
that does well in Southern Texas. For 
‘the cotton South, where crop diversi- 
fication is badly needed, the big prob- 
lem is getting a corn that will do well 
in the face of weevil attacks. They 
are similar to the ear worms that get 


ultivation, Quick Harvesting and Canning 


in and chew up the kernels of sweet 
corn. The corn breeders hove to de- 
feat both evils by developing varie- 
ties with such heavy tight-fitting husks 
these pests can’t get inside at all. 
The big grain firm, Cargill, Inc., 
has been encouraging breeders to im- 
prove two plants that are not only 
rich in vegetable oil but also will grow 
in spots so dry even a thistle has a 
hard time existing. One of them, 


After controlled growth, tassel pollen is carefully applied to selected ear shoot to produce 
cross plant. Above: various hybrid corn patches at DeKalb Station 


the safflower, is a native of the Far 
East; the other is the sunflower. In 
the short period of a half dozen 
years, plant breeders have managed 
to double the oil content of the seeds 
these crops produce. They have also 
managed to breed a sunflower that 
grows to a uniform height so it can 
be harvested by combine. 


Disease Resisting Seeds 


Some of the results plant breeders 
achieve aren't very spectacular. But, 
when examined more carefully, their 
significance becomes apparent. The 
work done in improving wheat varie- 
ties is a good example of this. RaM.- 
McCaull, a wheat expert at Pillsbury 
Mills, figures that average wheat 
yields in the United States over the 
past ten years were 16.6 bushels an 
acre; this is less than two bushels an 
acre over the previous peak for ten 


year periods going back to 1868 . The 
other high was 14.7 bushels in the 
ten-year period 1908 to 1917. 

What the wheat specialists have 
done is perfect varieties that will re- 
sist disease. B. B. Bayles, a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture agronomist, esti- 
mates our wheat crops would be cut 
by 200,000,000 bushels a year if it 
were not for the more than 50 im- 
proved varieties that have been dis- 
tributed to American farmers over the 
last 10 years. 

Perfecting a new seed strain is a 
tedious process. New varieties are de- 
veloped by crossing two types and 
selecting plants with outstanding fea- 
tures. George M. Strayer, secretary 
of the American Soybean Associa- 
tion says that “the plant breeder 
usually figures that out of each 10,000 

(Continued on page 45) 
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tremendous problems. The first 

is the frightening reality of in- 
flation. The second is the compelling 
need to provide economic aid to what 
remains of a free society. The third 
is the tragic necessity to rearm our- 
selves for security, in a world that has 
~not yet learned how to outlaw war. 
All three problems have a common 
denominator — their dependence on 
increased productivity. Our present 
strength, magnificent as it is, will not 
suffice. Something new must be 
added. 

I have come before you today to 
submit the proposition that new vigor 
and vitality can only be achieved 
through greater industrial productiv- 
ity. Without getting technical, pro- 
ductivity can be defined as the proc- 
ess of getting more units of production 
per man-hour, per machine. This 
means that with the same number of 
workers, and using the same machin- 
ery, we produce an extra amount of 
products every hour. 

At this point I think it is most 
important to make a very clear dis- 
tinction between “production” and 
“productivity.” These are two very 
different things. Suppose yeu have 
an apple tree that produces 500 apples. 
You can double production by plant- 
ing another apple tree with the same 
yield. That is more production. But 
if, through added skill and effort, you 
get that first apple tree to yield 600 
apples instead of 500, you have in- 
creased productivity. 


Tees our nation faces three 


Time Is Of The Essence 

That difference is a vital one. Just 
as it takes years to grow an apple 
tree, so it takes years to expand a 
nation’s industrial system. As a na- 
tion, we simply cannot afford to wait 
for the building of new plants. Time 
is of the essence in meeting the threat 
of inflation. Time is of the essence 
in putting the Marshall Plan to work. 
Time is of the essence in rearming our 
country. We must make the existing 
trees yield more apples. The extra 
apples — in terms of food, fuels and 
machinery — will be a bonus which 
should be divided as follows: 

A share to labor in the form of 
higher wages. 


Productivity and Peace 


A Plan To Increase Man-Hour Output by Labor-Management Cooperation 


Charles Luckman 


By CHARLES LUCKMAN 


President, Lever Bros. Company 


A share to the public in the form 
of lower prices. 

A share to the stockholders in the 
form of higher dividends. 

Thus, the obvious result of in- 
creased productivity is more products, 
at lower prices, for more people. 

Without trying to fasten blame on 
anyone, I want to give a rather ex- 
treme illustration of how this process 
has worked in reverse. In Cambridge, 
where I conduct my business, there 
is a need for at least 4,200 houses. 
This need is not being filled. And 
why not? Well, one answer comes 
from the bricklayer. Before this last 
war he used to earn $1.71 an hour. 
Today he earns $2.37 an hour. Be- 
fore the war he laid 1,000 bricks a 
day. Today he limits himself to 540 
bricks for the same 8-hour day. Thus 
the cost to the homeowner of laying 
each brick has risen from 1 1/3 cents 
to 3% cents. 


SPEECH 
OF*iEE 
MONTH 


(Condensed) 
Made before the American Management 
Assn., June, 1948 
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So it is also with plumbers, car- 
penters, electricians and all the other 
building-trades craftsmen. Since 1940)} 
their average pay has increased 76 
per cent. That is good. But the 
catch is, their average output of work 
has declined 38 per cent below the 
prewar level . That is bad. Here is 
a crying example of decreasing prod- 
uctivity, and its result — fewer prod- 
ucts, at higher prices, for fewer 
people. 

I believe most labor leaders are well | 
aware that when “pork chops” and] 
“wage earners” get into a race, the? 
wage earner always loses. He is; 
slower on his feet than a pork chop.. 
For the last seven years, wage in-: 
creases have always lagged behind a. 
rising cost of living. Neither labor ' 
nor management can break out of 
that vicious circle simply by blaming 
each other for getting into it in the - 
first place. There is blame enough 
to spread around — blame enough to 
go all around the spiral of higher 
wages and profits, labor-management 
conflict, and loss of production be- 
cause of strikes. The only way for 
us to escape is to force our industrial 
machine to turn out more goods at 
lower prices. We must keep the 
vigorous blood of increased produc- 
tivity circulating through the whole 
body of our economy. 


Five Billion Lost Yearly 

I am convinced that, without build- 
ing any new plants, we can quickly 
raise the level of our industrial prod- 
uctivity by at least 10 per cent. This 
conservative percentage represents a 
lot of money. American industry 
contributes over $50,000,000,000 a 
year to the national income. A 10 
per cent increase in productivity rep- 
resents over $5,000,000,000 a year. 
Today that treasure is buried. It 
must be recovered. 

If put to work it would run the 
whole federal government for almost 
two months. It would carry the 
Marshall Plan for a year. It would 
build over a half million houses. It 
would provide the money we need 
to run all the public and private 
schools and colleges in the entire . 
United States for the next two years. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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HIEF ATTRACTION for visitors to Chicago this 
summer is the spectacular Chicago Railroad 


Fair, commemorating the hundredth anni- 


versary of the opening of the West by 
rail transportation. Sponsored by America’s leading 
railroads, it opens July 20 and continues through 
Labor Day. 


Only one hundred years ago, a 10-ton, wood- 
burning engine, bought third-hand from eastern rail- 
roads, chugged out of the young city of Chicago, pulling a 
flatcar loaded with local dignitaries of the day. This historic 
5-mile trip of the “PIONEER” marked the beginning of Chicago’s 


growth to leadership as a center of rail transportation. 


The Chicago Railroad Fair is a celebration of that growth. Rich with educa- 
the railroads in the settlement of the country, the 


tional exhibits, it enlivens the contributions made by 
0’s position as trans- 


development of its economy and the winning of its wars. It pays tribute to Chicag 
portation center of the world and accords recognition to its eminence in cultural, educational and 


industrial achievements. 


The foremost railroads of the country have prepared fascinating exhibits, incl 
from the old “PIONEER” to the very newest streamliners, including 


uding trains from 


every period of railroad progress, 
the famous “TRAIN OF TOMORROW.” 
Visitors to the Fair, conveniently located on the Lake Michigan shore, will sample the travel attrac- 


tions of every part of the country. A mile-long narrow-gauge railroad transports them to a typical 


southwest Indian village, past a replica of Old Faithful Geyser in Yellowstone National Park, beach 


and Everglades scenes from Florida and through a western dude ranch. 


Highlight of the Chicago Railroad Fair is a colorfully staged pageant depicting the development 
of transportation from the birch bark canoes of the Indians to the de luxe trains of the future. More than 


200 actors will present this dramatic pageant several times daily on an outdoor stage. 


ailroad Fair. 


are planning special economical excursions to Chicago and its R 


Many railroads 


aracteristics of Chicago and Northera Illinois 


5s of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural, residential and cultural ch 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


vilding—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois—Phone RAndolph 1617 
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Productivity and Peace 


(Continued from page 22) 


And in countless other ways, the 10 
per cent increase could be used effec- 
tively to buttress our national solv- 
ency, which has become progressively 
weakened by the erosion of inflation. 
Domestic shortages, which have 
already sent prices sky-high, will be 
intensified by the impact of the Mar- 
shall Plan. In this connection, I 
think the man in the street has been 
somewhat misled. Most discussions 
of the Marshall Plan are in terms of 
“billions of dollars.’’ This is a mistake. 
As Mr. Justice Holmes once said: 
“Think things, not words.” We must 
get used to thinking things, not 
money. The dollars are merely a 
medium of exchange. What the 
Marshall Plan really calls for is “bil- 
lions of products.” For example, dur- 
ing the next 12 months we in this 
country must send abroad 201,000,000 
bushels of grain, 2,500,000 bales of 
cotton, 51,000,000 pounds of meat, 
2,000,000 tons of steel, 778,000,000 
feet of timber. Freight cars, trucks, 
tractors — and thousands of other 
products — all are needed for the 
reconstruction of Western Europe. 
Thus, our businessmen are faced 
with a triple set of demand pressures. 
From one direction, there is the in- 


“Our Washington and Baltimore stores teletype 
customer orders to our Chicago Fashion Headquarters 
daily. These fashion orders are shipped the same 
day, via Capital Airfreight, for next morning delivery 
in Washington or Baltimore. These methods enable 
Montgomery Ward Fashions House at Chicago to com- 
pete successfully with other retail outlets in a highly 
competitive fashion market,” says Mr. Crow. 


Overnight delivery service via Capital Airfreight can 


creased postwar demand from our 
home economy from people who have 
been waiting a long time for new 
consumer goods and durable goods, 
and from people who have learned 
new habits and standards of con- 
sumption. In another direction, there 
is the pressure of new demand and 
new contracts from the armed serv- 
ices, in order to achieve military pre- 
paredness. In a third direction, there 
is the pressure of new demand be- 
cause of the Marshall Plan. 


Alternative Is Chaos 


Any one of those three would be 
a strain on our productive capacity. 
The three of them together mean an 
unparalleled triple strain. Unless we 
produce more goods we. shall be 
forced to choose between our own 
needs and those of Europe. Now of 
course, we don’t want our own chil- 
dren to have less; but we do want 
the children of Europe to have more. 
At the peril of democratic survival 
we must encompass both. 

The only alternative is a chaotic, 
despairing and ultimately Sovietized 
world, in which American democracy 
would be isolated, the object of en- 
vious hatreds and the target of attack. 


help you meet competition and increase turnover by 


operating with quickly replenished smaller inventories! 


SERVING 70 


IMPORTANT 


CENTERS OF 
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The men who rule in the Kreml, 
have not bothered to conceal the fa 
that their plans for world control aa 
geared to the expectation of econom 
decline and collapse in the Unite 
States. 

We cannot abolish the duel bo 
tween democracy and dictatorship b 
closing our eyes and our hearts. Co 
munism is a disease that attacks pec 
ples whose physical and moral re 
sistance is undermined by hunger an: 
hopelessness. To stop it we mus 
provide, food, fuel, and faith. 

Nothing less than our national se 
curity is involved. Twice in on 
generation we tried to stand aloo 
from a world crisis and twice wi 
failed. Most of us have finally 
learned the lesson. We must remem: 
ber it well, for the role of leadershiji 
has been foisted upon us by history 
We have accepted it reluctantly 
Now, whether we like it or not, we 
are part of the global community; 
sharing its common destiny. After 
a time of blundering and fumblingy 
we have found and: fixed our course, 
We must hold to it! 

We have no other choice. I am 
convinced that to prepare ourselves 
for war is'our only hope for peace.: 
Preparedness for war will not guar- 
antee peace, but certainly peace can- 
not be achieved without prepared- 
ness. We are dealing with men who) 


helps MONTGOMERY WARD 
meet keen competition in 
Women’s Fashions” 


says F. A. Crow, Fashions Traffic Manager 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, Illinois 


Find out how Capital Airfreight can speed the sales 
momentum of your merchandise. Call your local 
Capital Representative — or write to: 


-y Capital 


AIRLINES 


National Airport, Washington 1, D.C. 


AND RECREATION 


ave great respect for might — and 
practically no respect for right. Surely 


feheran when Stalin said: “With- 
put American machines, the United 
ations never could have won the 
war.” This is proof that dictators 
inderstand and respect the word 
*Power.” And being dictators, they 
will not come to the bargaining table 
prepared to negotiate in good faith, 
except as they face nations possessing 
equal or greater power. Without 
ithe big stick of productivity, our dip- 
lomats cannot wield the big stick of 
diplomacy. 

The only way for peace to endure 
is for us to talk fairly softly, and 
carry a bigger productive stick than 
any other nation. This can only 
be done if we make the American 
industrial system the smoothest, best- 
oiled and most efficient machine in 
the world. 


From whatever angle we diagnose 
the sick and uneasy world, the medi- 
cine prescribed is always the same: 
increased productivity. How, then, 
can we achieve it? 


Incentive Systems 


| The original theory behind incen- 
itive systems for increased productiv- 
ity was that a worker was to be given 
‘an extra financial inducement, over 
‘and above a fair day’s pay, in return 
)for better-than-a-normal daily output. 
Thus, the employer gets an increased 
output which translates itself into 
ilower costs, and therefore into lower 
| prices, bigger markets, and higher 
profits. The worker receives a big- 
} ger pay and consequently is able to 
| enjoy higher standards of living. The 
| public is able to buy more at lower 
| prices, and so is able to make its 
dollars purchase more of the good 
things of life. On this basis, every- 
/one gains. 

You would thing, therefore, that 
everyone would buy this idea. But 
this is not true. Some labor leaders 
are opposed to it. In oraer to find 
out why, I think we have to go back 
in our history to the era when our 
robber barons first began to falsify 
their incentive bookkeeping. To put 
it bluntly, they rigged their wage 
calculations so that an average worker 
1 couldn’t make a living wage, unless 
he was willing and able to give more 
than a human output. 

Thus, the old-fashioned incentive 
system, adopted in so many factories, 
was in fact, a big-league shell game. 
Labor was the victim of this now-you- 
see-it now-you-don't, sleight-of-hand 
racket, played with slide rules and 
logarithmic equations. There were, 
of course, many manufacturers who 
operated honorable and fair incentive 
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Get your copy NOW and STOP CRIME LOSS! 


ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS, and hundreds more, are 
contained in the newly published 28-page book, ‘‘Crime Loss 
Prevention” —a concise, clearly written study of the common 
kinds of crime losses and the best loss prevention methods. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK. It’s the most profitable half hour’s 
reading any business owner can do. Mail the coupon now and 


get your FREE copy. 


Be on your guard 
against Crime Loss... 


Street Address 
State 


Zone 


City. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY CO. | 
Dept. 3C 
310 South Michigan Ave. @ 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me, without obligation, my free copy of the new book on “Crime Loss > | 
Prevention.” 5 
Name. = 
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WHO BUYS 
INSURANCE 
FOR YOUR COMPANY? 


Whoever Does Should Have 
Copies of 
PURCHASING INSURANCE 
For Your Company’s Risks 


A set of transcripts of speak- 
ers’ texts and questions and 
answers at a series of eight 
Business Problems Schools of 
The Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry. 


‘Topics covered include: 


1. Legislative Control and 
Market Limitations for the 
Insurance You Buy. 


2. Property Damage Fire In- 
surance 


3. Insurance Coverage for 
Damage to Property in 
Transit 


4. Insurance Protection 
Against Dishonesty 


5. Workmen’s Compensation 
and Liability Insurance 


6. Social Insurance Pur- 
chased by Employers 


7. Retirement Plans 
8. Business Use of Life In- 


surance 


Price for set of 
eight transcripts 


$4.00 


Transcript Purchase Order 


The Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry 


1 No. La Salle St. 
Chicago 2, IIlinois 


Enclosed please find check for 


‘See fOr eee sets of transcipts 


plans. But the exceptions to this 
economic hocus-pocus were too few 
and too late to salvage industry’s tar- 
nished reputation. 

As a result of these low practices 
in high places, the American work- 
man became sour and disillusioned 
about so-called incentive plans. He 
grew to distrust industry's fancy talk 
about “productivity” as the white 
hope of America. To him, the word 
“productivity” too often had come 
to mean only false promises, back- 
break, speed-up, and layoff. Fre- 
quently, labor retaliated by resorting 
to slowdowns, featherbedding and 
other deliberate restraints on produc- 
tion. It all became a cruel game of 
cheating cheaters. 


A Change of Thinking 

By and large we have inherited that 
mess. We are still feeling a hang- 
over from a more primitive time 
when we made a retreat to the jungle 
law — which the ideology boys call 
“class struggle.” So, whether we 
like it or not, our job now is to figure 
out new ways of restoring the basic 
idea of increased productivity to a 
place of dignity and respect. 

I realize that a change of thinking 
by management alone will not solve 
the problem of increased productiv- 
ity. There are a few gentlemen in 
labor’s house who need some stream- 
lining, too. In their own way, and 
with their public-be-damned- attitude, 
these egomaniacs are proving that 
the robber-baron attitude, past and 
present, is not a monopoly of man- 


| agement. 


We know that we can’t expect a 
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“You'll be wild about Bob—he’s got ‘tons’ of money.” 
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healthy economy by sweating lab 
and cutting wages. They have 
learn that it is equally impossili 
for them to expect a healthy ec 
omy by freezing output and raisi:i 
wages. The theory of more pay f 
less work is just as stupid as ti 
theory of less pay for more won 
What both groups really face is; 
challenge to get together, to dre 
the name-calling, and to devise 
plan which will produce both mo 
pay and more work. 

This type of planning raises so 
questions of principle. Two in p 
ticular warrant mention. The fir 
and most important principle in an 
plan for increased productivity, is t 
insist that it be the joint produ 
of employer and employe thinking 
If there is any place in the indu: 
trial’ process where the concept c 
partnership has validity, this is it. 

Does this sound like major-leag 
heresy to some of the embattled dd 
fenders of management’s rights: 
Don’t worry. I am not suggestin 
that you give your businesses away t: 
the unions. In fact, I am pretty kee 
on management’s rights, myself. I 
any of you can find a tighter seri 
of clauses for protecting the basi 
functions of management, than. thi 
clauses we have negotiated with botk 
the A. -F’’of-L.“and ‘the’ C.-I@a 
would like to see them. I really 
would! That will give us something 
new to discuss when the boys coma 
around next year for another in 
crease. 

To put it simply, I am convincec 
you can agree to full union repre- 
sentation in formulating productivity 
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ans, and still continue to operate 

pur own business with a full com- 

ement of management's rights. My 

pint is that no one has a right to 

anage a business, unless he believes 

labor’s rights just as strongly as 

e does in management’s rights. 

The fact is that labor’s search for 
igher productivity starts with a point 
— view, nor with a formula. Incen- 

ve planning is the search for the 
astained plus value of human effort. 
t starts with the heart and spirit, 
ind then proceeds through mutual 
bnsent and understanding, to the 
op watch and slide rule. | 

It is an attitude which opens the 
oor to understanding the economics 
ind mechanics of production. Pride, 
sense of contribution, and the de- 
re to excel are all attributes of this 
ittitude. This human factor cannot 
ie created synthetically. You can’t 
heasure it or control it with dials 
r pushbuttons. Since it is natural 
or Americans to take pride in their 
ork, the greatest crime that either 
hanagement or labor can commit — 
whether by design or neglect — is 
10 corrode this American instinct to 
fo a good job, and to take pride in 
he job well done. The drive to 
ichieve can be created only by freely 
hecepting men as equals in the pro- 
Huctive process. We can no longer 
har men from a voice in planning 
their own affairs and _ still expect 
them to exclaim with delight over 
bur concept of what is good for them. 
labor should not be an antagonist, 
but a partner, in the common search 
for higher productivity. 


Fair Incentive Pay 
My second basic premise is that 
tabor shall be permitted to share 
: airly in the fruits of its increased 
productivity. Justice in dividing those 
fruits is not only a matter of morals. 
It is also a matter of low-down ex- 
ediency. This means that the work- 
ver’s incentive pay should be at least 
‘in direct proportion to his extra effort. 
JAmerican industry can well afford 
‘to increase a worker's wage by 30 
per cent in return for 30 per cent 
s output, or by 50 per cent in 


‘return for 50 per cent more output. 
In fact, there is not even a theoret- 
ical limit upon the extent to which 
jthis process may be carried. 

, May I add that my faith in these 
hae premises is fully backed up by 
the experience of my own company. 
| During 1947, Lever employes gave 
bus a big enough boost in productivity 
to enable us simultaneously to in- 
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WHERE HE SPENDS 

ONE THIRD OF 

HIS LIFE... 
A man’s office should be furnished as carefully as 
his home . . . with atmosphere as well as function 
in mind. 
SPAK & NATOVICH designers will plan a 
single office or entire suite for you . . . help you 

FINANCIAL select furniture and accessories to suit your taste, 

2233 your budget, your business needs. 


crease wages 11 cents an hour, and to 


reduce prices by 5 per cent. Oh yes, 
‘] almost forgot. The stockholders 


| of the company also made a few extra 


dollars. 
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Since 1910 — Engineers, 
Rebuilders and Distributors 
of Fine Power Equipment. 


Chicago Electric Company has been 
supplying industry with rebuilt and 
new power equipment for over 38 
years. Every rebuilt unit is completely 
tested and unconditionally guaranteed 
for one year. Our modern plant fa- 
cilities, fine craftsmanship and large 
stocks are constantly ready to give you 
the utmost in prompt, efficient, eco- 


nomical service. é TRANSFORMERS : 


Distributors for General Electric Co., 


Worthington Pump & Machinery HOISTS & CRANES 


MOTORS & GENERATORS 


Corp., Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Inc., Rockwood Mfg. Co., and many 


others. PUMPS & COMPRESSORS 


CHICAGO FANS, BLOWERS & HEATERS 


ELECTRIC CO. | 
1316 West Germak Rood. Chicoso 8, I. IRMPY TTY ISO 
CANal 2900 
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Have you b 
a nutshell. 


NOTICE! 


een looking for a service like this? Here it is in 
When you require quickly, additional men to 
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help you on those irregular and short duration jobs t 
are continually appearing in industry today, CONSIDER 
THIS: THERE IS ALWAYS AVAILABLE TO YOU ON A 
DAILY BASIS, OUR SELECTED GROUP OF EXPERI- 


ENCED 
BY US 


ELIABLE MEN—PAID AND INSURED 

POR THE FOLLOWING TYPES OF WORK. 

e MATERIAL HANDLING (all kinds) 

(You Name It) 

e UNLOADING OR LOADING FREIGHT 
CARS, TRUCKS, ETC. 

e PART TIME LABOR—ODD JOBS, CLEAN- 
UP WORK, PLANT CLEARANCE, ETC. 
Telephone: WHlItehall 5313 (5 Phones) 

This service furnished on short notice and on a 

daily basis. Men selected for your particular 

need. We pay the men, handle all pay roll and 
personnel records, pay all insurance consisting 
of Unemployment Compensation Benefits, Work- 
men’s Compensation and Social Security. No 
job too large or too small. Man-hour cost to 
you very low. 

THIS SERVICE IS USED REGULARLY BY 

HUNDREDS OF LEADING INDUSTRIES 


AMERICAN STEVEDORES CO., Inc. 


SERVICE OFFICE: 510 N. STATE ST. e CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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DELIVERY! RUBBER GOODS 


We are one of the few manufacturers in the 
country today able to make deliveries when 
you need them. No long delays here, 


BUSINESS FORMS 
ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS 


We accept orders for as few as 1000 Forms 


We'll help you design your 
form for greater efficiency 


PHONE WEB ster 4646 
BATTYE-FRANKLIN CORP. 


THE FRANKLIN BLOG. 720 SO, DEARBORN ST, 


MOLDED 
MECHANICAL 


SPONGE 


To Your Specifications 


ROTH RUBBER COMPANY 


1860 S. 54th AVE. CICERO 50, ILL. 
LAWndale 1060-1061 
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That is the kind of squirrel ca: 
I'd like to be caught in for the re 
of my life. And mind you, th 
happened to us despite the fact th 
all our plants are as highly mecha 
ized as it is possible for them to 
and still have people working 
them. 

Since the “vicious circle” has b 
come a “virtuous circle” for som 
companies, I think we should no 
launch a concerted national drive b 
management and labor to achieve th 
same result throughout all industry 
We need to organize and mobiliz 
an all-out drive to produce for peac 
just as we did for war. This is th 
time for vision and for decision. Let’ 
stop talking. The trouble with tha 
country is that it has too many wide 
open spaces entirely — surroundee 
by teeth. Let’s go to work. 

It has already taken us 20 years te 
get labor and management to si 
down together at the bargaining 
table. So far, that table has beer 
a square one. It has a side for man: 
agement and it has a side for labor 
We need to eliminate the sides from 
our national bargaining table. W¢ 
must substitute in its place a rounc 
table, around which the unity anc 
togetherness of all elements in oun 
economy can be allowed to functior 
properly, for the benefit of all the 
people. 

I propose that we create a Joint 
Productivity Clinic. We should 
launch the work of this clinic along: 
completely practical lines. This is: 
not the time for abstract theories: 
The approach to this business prob- 
lem must be made in a businesslike: 
manner. 

First: This Clinic should run some: 
full-scale market research on the prob.. 
lem of productivity. We must find: 
out what labor and management think: 
about present techniques for trying, 
to increase productivity. This vital 
area of opinion research has, up to 
now, been neglected. Yet we in busi- 
ness wouldn't dream of introducing 
new products without spending hun- 
dreds of dollars to find out what our 
customers think. Before introducing 
new plans to labor and management, 
let us find out what they both really 
think. 

Second: Let the clinic arrange a 
conference of the leaders of labor 
and management. This group should 
be assigned the task of formulating 
the methods and procedures we 
should employ to secure increased 
productivity. This would require 
agreement on the techniques of de- 
veloping wage-incentive plans, the 
basis for selecting them, and their 
method of installation. 

Third: Just as we use “test cities” 
for the testing of new products, so 
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hould we take our newly developed 
Jans into a group of representative 
ilot plants. Here we can prove to all 
hat satisfactory techniques have been 
ell conceived in theory, and fully 
submitted to the acid test of opera- 
ions. 

Fourth: When this body of practi- 
cal working knowledge has been fully 
developed, then let the clinic put that 
information into words of one syllable, 
and sell it to labor and management 
from one end of the land to the other. 
| Fifth: Let the clinic continue to 
operate as a sort of “Mayo Clinic”, 
ito doctor the productivity headaches 
jof the American industrial system. 

I know this is a large assignment. I 
ean think of no group more qualified 
than you, who represent the tuned 
intelligence of our production system, 
|t6 give assistance to such an idea. It 
needs to be tested against your own 
jpractical experience and background. 
I realize, of course, that funds will be 
necessary to support such a project. 
{Lever Brothers Company will under- 
}write the cost for the first year. 
| I believe in increased productivity. 
Without more goods we cannot lick 
the problem of a runaway inflation, and 
ithe berserk economy to which it may 
jlead. Without more goods we cannot 
jmeet the triple demands made upon 
jus by our expanding home economy, 
}our commitments under the Marshall 
Plan, and the need to rebuild our 
} military might. 
We cannot hope to triumph unless 
| we face the future thoroughly armed 
| with confidence in the superiority of 
| our way of life. Fear, anger, and des- 
| peration are sorry substitutes for reso- 
} lute faith. Freedom from fear, through 
is where freedom begins. 
} Dedication to such a program will 
Eipsctity the claim that America is a 
living, growing, dynamic society. 

In the years that lie ahead, we need 
) “togetherness” as we've never needed 
| it before. If we have a togetherness 
| of the spirit, a communion of purpose, 
the material power will come. 


England 


(Continued from page 14) 
previous owners want their industries 
returned in the Conservative party's 
published statement of industrial poli- 
cy. If the Conservatives return to 

power, their policy will be: 

“We shall overhaul the organiza- 
tion of those industries which remain 
nationalized ... 

“Rather than proposing complete 
denationalization of the coal industry 
we should examine and modify the 
methods by which the Socialists will 
have tried to run it... 

“We would not repeal the whole 
of the Bank of England Act, but we 


YES, 
SMOOTHES TEMPERS, BUT OFFICE 
ROUTINE, TOO! Think of the time you 
save by flipping a switch when you want 
to talk to someone in the shop, or in 


another office. 


business! 


office! 


INTERCOMMUNICATION & PAGING 
SYSTEMS-OF FICE & FACTORY MUSIC 


Engineered, installed, maintained 
SOLD or RENTED 


EMPIRE SOUND SERVICE INCORPORATED 


TELETALK NOT ONLY 


No running from one 
place to another - no switchboard tied 
up. It’s the modern way to run modern 
Teletalk is the finest inter - 
office communication system available. 
You should get only the best for your 
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My boss is 
human again! 
No shouting 
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since “Ieletalk 


Division of Empire Cooler Service, Inc. 
618-26 W. Jackson Blvd. 


RANdolph 0405 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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“‘AIRCARGCE 


Trans-Canada’s “‘Aircargo”’ service has now been extended 
to Boston, New York, Cleveland and Chicago. These are 
the first United States links with T.C.A.’s Canadian 
coast-to-coast, Newfoundland and Trans-Atlantic “‘Air- 


cargo”’ services. 


For quick-reference tariff and complete information, write 
or call your T.C.A. “‘Aircargo” office. 


75 East Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone DEArborn 5805 


“NEW LOW RATES NOW IN EFFECT TO BRITAIN AND BERMUDA*’ 
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should re-examine the powers of the 
bank...” 

From these remarks it seems that 
the principles of nationalization are 
now accepted by all political parties, 
and that it has come to stay. 

As for the unions, George Wood- 
cock, assistant general secretary of the 
Trade Union Congress has declared, 
“Questions of wages, working condi 
tions and hours of labor will under 
nationalization still have to be settled 
by the traditional process of negotia- 
tion and agreement between the trade 
unions and management.” And, he 
added, ‘‘Nationalization of an indus- 
try will, we believe, help trade unions 
to secure better wages, better working 
conditions and shorter hours of 
labor.” Obviously, the trades unions 
intend to remain as independent of 
government corporations as they are 
of private employers. 

That the future of nationalization 
is tied, in some measure, to political 
influence goes without saying. The 
Labor party can be expected to na- 
tionalize while it remains in power. 
The Conservative party, if it were 
successful in the 1950 elections, would 
undoubtedly call a halt to further 
plans. However, with the state now 
committed with the agreement of all 
major political parties to such perma- 
nent responsibilities as “full employ- 


ment” and “the location of industry,” 
it seems almost inevitable that it will 
be obliged to intervene more and 
more in industrial affairs — even after 
the present economic crisis has passed. 

To what extent this trend will go 
rests, in a large measure, on the pres- 
ent private owners of industry. Eco- 
nomic efhciency and democratic con- 
trol are the requisites for British in- 
dustry in the future and if privately 
owned industries can accomplish this 
independently, it seems likely that 
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Parliament will not sanction their na 
tionalization. It is a big task, it ir 
volves satisfactory solution of suc? 
problems as private monopolies an 
poor industrial relations. But witk 
the British workers more amenabli 
than ever before to cooperate with 
employers in a common effort to save 
Britain’s industry from deteriorating 
still further, private owners will have 
themselves to blame in the main ifi 
their industries follow in the wake op 
coal and the railways. 


Relax — and Live Longer 


(Continued from page 16) 


may even be beneficial if used judi- 
ciously.” 

Several doctors stressed the mat- 
ter of obesity, however, being of the 
opinion that businessmen are partic- 
ularly liable to this health hazard. 
Able to enjoy luxury, they too fre- 
quently give in to the craving for 
rich food. ‘Middle age is the time 
of life when one quits growing at 
each end but continues in the mid- 
dle,” said one physician, quoting Dr. 
Charles H. Mayo. 

The dangers of obesity are well 
known. The old saying “the longer 
the belt line, the shorter the life line” 
is supported by medical statistics. Ac- 
cording to Dr. A. C. Ivy, of the Uni- 
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versity of Illinois, “for every inch the 
waist measurement is greater than 
the chest measurement, a person mayy 
subtract two years from: his life ex- 
pectancy.”” At least 15 per cent of our 
population weighs 20 pounds more? 
than they should. Many of these fatt 
people try to blame their condition 
on an “inherited appetite.” To Dr.. 
Ivy, this is an easy and inaccurate ex: ' 
planation of a dangerous physical | 
state. 

Perhaps the best advice for the 
average businessman who has reached 
45 and wants to enjoy continued good 
health consists in following the eight 
health habits listed by the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company: 

1. Have periodic check-ups by 
your doctor and dentist. Follow their 
advice. 

2. Eat three good meals a day, in- 
cluding a variety of foods —milk, 
eggs, fruit, vegetables, meat or fish, 
and cereal products. 

3. Get enough sleep every night to 
feel rested and alert the next day. 

4. Take time out every day for 
the things you like — walking, visit- 
ing, reading, playing games, a hobby. 

5. Have regular times for meals, 
sleep, elimination. 

6. Avoid unnecessary infection by 
washing hands before meals, treat- 
ing scratches and cuts promptly, using 
only clean eating and drinking uten- 
sils, your own towels and_ toilet 
articles. 

7. Steer clear of excesses — par- 
ticularly those which your doctor says 
may be harmful — too much coffee, 
tobacco, alcohol, food, physical exer- 
tion. 

8. Come to friendly terms with 
life — adjust yourself cheerfully to 
things you cannot change — resist 
the temptation to worry, fret, fume, 
or “fly off the handle” when things 
go wrong. 

Follow this advice even though 
some of it may seem difficult and you 
will live longer to enjoy the fruits of 
professional accomplishment. 


By D. F. NICHOLSON 


)URING the early months of 1948, 
retailers’ stocks of women’s founda- 
tion garments and men’s accessories 
such as belts, garters and suspenders, 
finally caught up with the war-created 
shortages. With the pipe lines of sup- 
iply filled, retailers resumed their unit 
control over inventories, and once again 
began operating on a replacement basis 
in their buying. 

| Despite this return to normal mer- 
ichandising practice, A. Stein and Com- 
any’s sales volume during the first 
half of 1948 continued ahead of the 
volume for the corresponding period 
lof 1947, a record year in the company’s 
thistory, Abraham J. Freiler, president 
tof the company, reports. 

A. Stein and Company is one of the 
‘nation’s largest manufacturers of foun- 
| dation garments for women, and men’s 
} belts, garters and suspenders. For many 
| years the men’s lines, sold under the 
) widely advertised Paris trade name, 
} were the company’s principal products, 
} although a substantial volume of busi- 
ness was done in “notions” sold under 
| the name Hickory, including girdles, 
| sanitary belts, dress shields, garter belts, 
) and elastic. 


Enters Foundation Field 


In 1941, the company moved into 
the highly competitive foundation gar- 
ment field on a large scale with the 
introduction of Perma Lift brassieres 
and girdles. The new line, sold ex- 
clusively in the corset departments, 
proved an immediate success, and by 
1945 the company’s sales were about 
evenly divided between men’s and wo- 
men’s goods. 

During the war years and for some 
time after the war ended, the com- 
pany’s production was handicapped by 
shortages of labor and material, and it 
was necessary to allot goods to old cus- 
tomers and refuse to accept new ac- 
counts. Materials no longer present 
any problem, and the alloting of goods 
has been discontinued. 

A. Stein and Company aimed at a 
definite market for its Perma Lift lines, 
and has continued to manufacture for 
this market only. The company spe 
cializes in “junior” garments, a desig- 
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nation applying to garments for women 
of medium size. In addition, the com- 
pany has chosen the middle price range 
of $5 to $12.50 for girdles, and $1.25 
to $3.50 for brassieres. 

In the Paris lines the price ranges to 
the upper brackets, with suspenders 
selling from $1.50 to $5, belts $1.50 to 
$10, and garters 55 cents to $1.50. 
Sales of the highest priced items are 
relatively small, but the company’s lar- 
gest volume currently is in the middle 
price range. 


Almost “Depression-proof” 


Prior to the highly successful intro- 
duction of Perma Lift brassieres and 
girdles, A. Stein and Company was 
comparatively depression proof. In its 
entire 60 year history a loss was re- 
ported for only one year, 1932. The 
increased importance of the women’s 
lines will enhance earning’s stability, 
Mr. Freiler believes. He reasons that 
women who use these garments regard 
them as essentials rather than luxuries, 
and that husbands and fathers who are 
family breadwinners will continue to 
provide them even when forced to cur- 
tail expenditures for their personal ac’ 
cessories and clothing. 

A. Stein and Company’s sales are 
made direct to retailers through the 
company’s own salesmen operating from 
headquarters in Chicago and sales 
branches in New York City, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and Seattle. Mer- 
chandise stocks are maintained in leased 
warehouse space in the sales branch 
cities. 

Manufacturing operations are carried 
on in the main plant in Chicago, a 
building of approximately 232,000 
square feet of floor space, and in a 
smaller plant in Streator, Ill. A wholly- 
owned Canadian subsidiary operates a 
factory in Toronto, Canada. Present 
facilities are adequate, and there are no 
plans for expansion, the company re- 
ports. Many of the machines used in 
the plants are of the company’s own 
design and are protected by patents. 
Twenty-five thousand square feet of 
land adjacent to the Chicago plant is 
owned by a real estate subsidiary formed 
in 1944. 

A. Stein and Company was founded 
in 1887 and incorporated under the 
laws of Illinois in 1909. Until early 
1929 the company was family-owned. 
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ENGINEERS and 
DESIGNERS of 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
and PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRICAL 
MECHANICAL 
METALLURGICAL 
STRUCTURAL 


Industrial and Residential 
lighting fixtures. 


Industrial and Residential 
electrical supplies. 


Contractors electrical 
supplies. 


@ Electrical appliances and 
specialties. 


EFrENGEE 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
663-671 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


ANDoVER 1500. 


15 TRUNK LINES * NO WAITING! 


OF LF I GlE SUPPLIES 


“ORDER 


MAGES S 
ORDER 


For your 
convenience 
8 


DOWNTOWN 
STORES 


¢101 W. Washington St. 
@111 W. Adams St. 
e184 N. Wabash Ave. 
60 E. Adams St. 

¢ 149 E. Ohio St. 

@ Merchandise Mart 

© 225 S. Jefferson St. 

e 324 S. Dearborn St. 


Office Furniture Store 
111 W. Adams St. 


Save time, save money. Visit 
your nearest Horder store 
when you need office sup- 
plies. Full assortments. Sound 
values. Efficient service. 


HORDER’‘S, inc. 


FOUNDED 1901 

231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
All Telephones 
FRAnklin 6760 


IF THE CHICAGO MARKET IS IM- 
PORTANT TO YOUR BUSINESS — 
COMMERCE IS IMPORTANT TO 
YOUR ADVERTISING SCHEDULE. 


SEELEY 2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 


In that year public offering was made 
of preferred and common stock. The 
$2,500,000 of preferred stock sold to 
the public was reduced steadily until 
1939 when the last of the issue was 
retired, leaving a capitalization consist- 
ing solely of no par common stock. 
The common was split two-for-one in 
1946, and a total of 480,000 shares are 
now outstanding. The shares are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange and 
the New York Curb Exchange. 


Dividends Since 1933 


Following the sale of stock to the 
public, a common dividend of 40 cents 
a share was paid in November, 1929. 
Except for 1933, dividends have been 
paid in each subsequent year, as indi- 
cated in the accompanying table. 


1947 $2.35 1936 1.50 
1:94 On eee DIO MOI, 1.00 
194, See eee 1.50 1934 ite 0.25 
1942-44 1.00 933 eaeenreee cheeses 
1941 eee 125 1D 32 eee 0.25 
1939-40 1.00 3 (073 eee 1.60 
O38 eos 0.85 19.2.9 Seen eee 0.40 
RW aoe oe 1.30 


*Includes 40 cents a share paid before 
and $1.80 a share after the stock split-up. 


Sales figures are not reported by the 
company, but the annual report for 
1947 disclosed that both sales and 
earnings were at record highs in that 
year. Net sales reported to the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission totaled 
$14,994,747 for 1946, against $11,413, 
016 in 1945 and $4,782,803 in 1940, 
the year before the Perma Lift line 
was introduced. 

The rapid rise in sales volume after 
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1940 was reflected in earnings only 
a limited extent until 1945 because | 
the excess profits tax. Following is; 
comparison of operating income, n 
income and earnings per share for th 
ten years 1938 to 1947, inclusive: 


Oper. Net *Pe' 

Inc. Income Shara 

1947 $3,159,651 $1,967,023 $4.1 
1946 3,038,346 1,869,558 3.8 
1945 2,146,904 591,711 2.4 
1944 1,665,924 470,760 1.9 
1943 1,173,114 #437,026 #1.8 
1942 884.873  #326,209 #13 
1941 797,637 429,780 13] 
1940 467,480 368,852 1.5 
1939 403,223 308,474 1.2: 
1938 311,458 268,009 1.0: 


*Based on stock outstanding at the ene 
of each year. #Adjusted for 1942 rene 
gotiation refund charged against 1943 in 
come in the company’s report. 


The consolidated balance sheet of tha 
company and its wholly-owned subsidi4 
aries as of December 31, 1947, showec 
total current assets of $5,542,201, coni 
sisting of cash $2,422,565, receivables 
$1,030,973, vendors’ debit balances, etc. 
$14,487, and merchandise inventories 
$2,074,175. “Current liabilities 
amounted to $1,168,968, after deduct- 
ing U. S. Treasury tax notes totaling 
$1,140,000. 


Investments in unconsolidated sub- 
sidiaries were carried at cost of $826,- 
904, while book value was reported att 
$1,440,964. Land, buildings, machinery ’ 
and equipment, valued at cost, were: 
carried at $579,291 after deducting ; 
depreciation reserves. Total assets were : 
stated at $7,068,381. ° 


“Better give me another swig, Ezra, I have to drive!” 


WY WF, 


Pe | ie ; 
JLY, 1948 


IN OFFICE FURNISHINGS 
One Name Stands Out Eminently 


en ogee 


OFFICE FURNITURE HOUSE, INC. 
Wood—Steel 


“The Finest in Executive Furniture’—Always at the Right Price 


For Your Convenience in Selections We Have Ten Completely 
Furnished Display Rooms. 


| 160 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


ALL PHONES—CENTRAL 3609 


MOORE-CASE 
LYMAN & HUBBARD 


INSURANCE 


Agent and Broker 


Chicago’s oldest insurance agency 


175 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
- Telephone Wabash 0400 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


T. A. REHNQUIST CO. LONgbeach 4 


TELEPHONE : S 


Af fy Lee 


ESSE 


EST, 1929 


CONCRETE 


Floors—Machine Foundations 
Paving—Sidewalks 


WEN. 4422 
6639 SO. VERNON 
We also apply Goodyear non-skid 
Surface on Every Kind of Floor 
in Colors 


HANSEN 
ONE-HAND ‘d 
TACKING MACHINES 


For all kinds of tacking, fastening and hold- 
ing operations—plywood, small parts, cor- 
ners, insulation, screens, etc. Also, Tacks 
and Tack-points up to 1%” length. 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
5067 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 40 
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Storage Specialists 


(Continued from page 17) 


stead, the manufacturer analyzes. his 
market and distribution setup, then 
selects a group of strategically-located 
public warehouses. 

Next, he ships his products to the 
warehouses in carload or truckload 
lots. The warehouses are all located 
on rail sidings or on the waterfront 
to avoid local cartage. Shipment in 
carload lots is one of the key points 
in the economic value of warehouses. 
If the manufacturer made shipments 
directly to a dozen jobbers, this would 
probably require less-than-carload lots 
at higher freight rates. 

When the shipment arrives at the 
warehouse, the consignment is 
checked for condition and quantity. 
Receipts are issued to the manufac- 
turer, and the goods are stored in a 
logical arrangement so that orders 
can be filled efficiently from the stock. 

Often the manufacturer provides 
the warehouse with a list of “ac- 
credited” customers, who are allowed 
to order goods from the warehouse 
as needed, up to.a predetermined 
credit limit. The customer can pick 
up the goods himself or have them 
delivered. As deliveries are made, 
the manufacturer is kept informed so 
that he can keep an adequately bal- 
anced stock in each area. 


Clerical Functions 

The warehouse makes C.O.D. de- 
liveries, if desired. If the manufac- 
turer requests it, the warehouse firm 
also invoices customers (sometimes 
using the manufacturer's own forms). 
It also keeps the manufacturer in- 
formed on a variety of important 
topics — insurance rates, credits, 
transportation facilities and _ selling 
agencies. It lists the manufacturer's 
name under the warehouse telephone 
number to handle phone orders. It 
will repack goods in smaller lots. It 
will do everything, in fact, that a 
factory branch could do to expedite 
distribution. 

To many manufacturers, an added 
value of public merchandise ware- 
housing is the financing arrangements 
it affords. The warehouse receipts 1s- 
sued a manufacturer can be used as 
collateral for loans. To companies 
with seasonal sales variations, this is 
particularly valuable. A cough drop 
manufacturer, for example, ships all 
Summer long to warehouses. As 
stocks pile up, he borrows on them 
to obtain working capital for further 
manufacturing. Then, in the peak 
Winter season of sneezes and sniffles, 
warehouse stocks are drawn down by 
jobbers and_the manufacturer repays 
his loans. There are many variations 
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All Signs point te 


BURNSIDE 


+ 4 
Tow SOS" = INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


! Be sure to investigate thoroughly all 
the facilities available to you in this 


industrial district. It will be an ideal location for your new 


Take Aduantage of -- 


e Low cost land—some as economical as 


plant. 


40c a square foot. 
¢ Room for future expansion. 
e Good labor supply. 
e Excellent transportation facilities. 
e Accessibility to all parts of Chicago. 


¢ Generous Financing Terms. ”* : 


“Ask about our-Fifteen Year Amortization Plan 


Phone or Write for Descriptive Literature 


J.H.VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RANdolph 4042 
120 South La Salle St. Chicago 3, Illinois 


PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


BUILDING IN THE DISTRICT 


in this technique; some firms buy raw 
materials during the heavy productio 
season and store them in warehouse 
until they are needed, meanwhile bon 
rowing on the warehoused stocks. 
A major advantage of the merchan 
dise warehouse is that salesmen ar 
left free to sell; they need not us 
valuable time functioning as stoc 
room clerks. All the administrative 
routine and detail work that would 
otherwise plague the salesmen i 
shifted to the warehouse personnel. 
Since all of the services offered by 
a merchandise warehouse can, 0 
course, be handled by a branch o 
the company, why should a manu. 
facturer use the warehouses? 


Their Basic Economy 


In some cases, he should not. Freigh 
costs, for example, are not of vita 
importance to a distributor of phar: 
maceuticals. Other companies make 
highly technical products that require 
a combination salesman, serviceman. 
and technician for satisfactory distri 
bution. The products of still other 
firms may have special characteristics 
that make the use of warehousing im+ 
practical. Even so, warehouses are 
found. handling some strange wares. 
A Kansas City warehouse built 
special room—fire-proof, vapor-proof,, 
air-proof — to store ether for E. R.. 
Squibb and Sons and thus supply; 
hospitals in the vicinity. The ware- 
house obtained the help of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and! 
the local fire department in designing: 
the room. And, while merchandise: 
warehouses usually handle goods in: 
case lots, they sometimes build special | 
facilities for handling small parts for: 
farm machines, home appliances, and 
even Diesel locomotives. 

Above all, merchandise warehouses 
surpass factory branches in basic econ- 
omy. A heavy committment in a 
building or a long term lease is 
avoided and cartage, insurance, and 
service expenses are materially lower. 
Of course, the warehouse must make 
these same investments, and must as- 
sume all of the overhead that the 
manufacturer avoids. But the manu- 
facturer gains because he is charged 
only on a unit basis. If ne established 
his own warehouse, he would be pay- 
ing for the requirements of his peak 
season all through the year. With a 
public warehouse, charges vary with 
the actual use made of its facilities. 

There is no accurate list of the 
merchandise warehouses now oper- 
ating in the United States. The Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association lists 
432 merchandise warehouse members 
located in 194 cities. Actually, count- 
ing the small operators with a back 
room for storage and a few trucks, 

(Continued on page 41) 
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i including rubber cement. A. Epstein 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


ENDUSTRIAL developments in the 
i Chicago industrial area in June, 

1948, totaled $9,638,000, compared 
with $15,630,000 in June, 1947. These 
developments included new construc- 
tion, expansion of existing plants and 
the purchase of land and buildings 
for industrial purposes. Total ex- 
ipenditures in the first six months of 
this year were $63,184,000 compared 
twith $89,552,000 for the same period 
in 1947. 

Rheem Manufacturing Company, 
7600 S. Kedzie avenue, is building a 
jone-story addition which will contain 

55,000 square feet of floor area. The 
tcompany manufactures steel drums; 
} gas, electric and oil water heaters ; and 

pressure tanks. 

Skilsaw, Inc., 5033 N. Elston ave- 
| nue, is constructing an addition to its 
| plant, which will provide increased 
'machine shop, shipping and storage 
| space. Skilsaw manufactures power- 
| driven portable tools. 
| B. A. Eckhart Milling Company, 
} 1300 W. Carroll avenue, is replacing 
} two structures with larger buildings 
| of modern design. The company pro- 
) duces flour and other grain mill 
| products. 


|) vision of McGraw Electric Company, 


; 
) Clark Water Heater Company, Di 
| 5201 W. 65th street, will start con- 


struction of a 36,000 square foot addi- 


} tion to its factory. 


Swigart Paper Company, 723 5. 
Wells street, is constructing a 65,000 


} square foot building at 26th street 
) and Inglehart avenue. 


Van Cleef Brothers, 7800 S. Wood- 
lawn avenue, is planning a 31,000 
square foot expansion of its plant. 
The company, which is a subsidiary 
of Johns-Manville Corporation, manu- 
factures a variety of rubber products, 


' and Sons, Inc., engineers. 

Spraying Systems, Inc., 4021 W. 
Lake street, is constructing a factory 
in Bellwood. The new plant will con- 
tain 24,000 square feet of floor area. 
Olsen and Urbain, architect; The 

Cook Company, general contractor. 


Glidden Company, which operates 
five plants in the Chicago area, has 
purchased the two-story building at 
3655 S. Iron street for its Durkee 
Foods Division. 

Western Picture Frame Company, 
3759 §S. Ashland avenue, will con- 
struct a one-story building at 46th 
street and South Kolin avenue in the 
Central Manufacturing District. A. 
Epstein and Sons, engineers. 

All Metal Manufacturing Company, 
2236 S. Pulaski road, is constructing 
a plant at 2740 W. 50th street in the 
Kenwood Manufacturing District. 
The one-story building will contain 
approximately 10,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale Company, 
Inc., is starting construction of a large 
addition to its plant in Maywood, IIl. 

Schultz and Hirsch Company, 1300 
W. Fulton street, manufacturer of 
mattresses, box springs and other 
sleeping equipment, has started con- 
struction of an addition to its plant. 

A. F. Anderson Iron Works, 5801 
S. Lowe avenue, has constructed sev- 
eral structures alongside its original 
plant. 

Northwestern Woodwork, Inc., has 
purchased the 10,000 square foot 
building at 3714 N. Milwaukee ave- 
nue. J. J. Harrington and Company, 
brokers. 

S. J. Williams Company, a newly 
organized job machine shop, is con- 
structing a 4,200 square foot plant at 
6340 Northwest highway. 

Federal Packaging Company, New 
York City, manufacturer of the deo- 
dorizer, “Airwick,” has established a 
24,000 square foot branch plant in 
Chicago at 8931-48 S. State street. 

John R. Scherer Company. 9 W. 
Illinois street, has purchased the one- 
story building at the southwest corner 
of Cicero avenue and Rice street. 

Sun Electric Corporation, 6323 
Avondale avenue, is constructing a 
building with 10,000 square feet of 
floor area, which will be used as a 
school for the instruction of personnel 
of service establishments using Sun’s 
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Sheet Metal 
Fabricators 


unexcelled facilities for quan- 
tity production. 

Developing—Designing and 
Manufacturing of 


PATENTABLE METAL 
SPECIALTIES. 
HOT TINNING 
of Tanks—Tubes—Castings 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 
Lake at Loomis, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Phone Monroe 092] 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS 


Engineering Services for Industry 


Examinations, Analys<s, Reports 
Design, Supervision of Construction 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, IIlinois 


Carpentry * Masonry « Concrete Work 
INDUSTRIAL ALTERATIONS 


L. J. GRAF 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


General Contractors 
700 N. Michigan, Chicago-11 SUPerior 9298 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
Est. 1916 

Fra. 0274 


Service 
Commercial 


E. L. Archibald Co. 
79 W. Monroe St. 


24 Ar. 
Residential 


Telephone 


Architect - Engineering 


Services 
for Chicago Industry 


eens 

ELECTRICAL— mye 
POWER 

STRUCTURAL SPECIFICATIONS 

RAILROAD SUPERVISION OF 

UTILITY CONSTRUCTION 


De Leuw, Cather & Co. 


Andrew N. Rebori, Consulting Architect 


150 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Hl. 
Telephone FiNancial 0424 


79 McAllister St., San Francisco 2; 
California 


HEAT TREATING 


Chicago’s Oldest Commercial Steel Treating Plant 


FRED A. SNOW CO. 


1942 W. Kinzie St. e Tel. SEEley 2662 


Ee 


ALLEY AND STREET PAVING 


By Private Contract 


METROPOLITAN PAVING CO. 


Chicago 1 


Established 1922 
5155 N. Clark St. 
Telephone FRAnklin 8496 


_ ORR PKhrlus II 
Compensation 


- Wage incentives benefit labor 
and management—increase 


output, wages, and profit 


Duffin Iron Company 


Established 1876 


Fabricators of Structural Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
4837-55 SO. KEDZIE AVE. 
hicago 32 
Phone Lafayette 0732 
CONTRACTING OFFICE 
ROOM 1600—37 W. VAN BUREN ST. 


hicago 
Phone Harrison 8813 


HART and WHETSTON 
Established 1915 
Factory Property Exclusively 
SALE OR LEASE 
Buildings Erected & Financed 
SWITCH TRACK — DOCK 
1N. La Salle STA te 8270 


Multigraphing 
Volume Mailing 
A COMPLETE MAILING SERVICE 
CATALOGS A SPECIALTY 


Imprinting 


ALL STATE MAILERS 


705 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


State 6593 


An Address of Prestige 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 
L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., cgents 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO 


ere 


> 
OUNSELING & TESTING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


p> THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
@ LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG, « 
he R BLDG. « CHICAGO 


ZIRCONS 


Loose. Pure white. Special: 3 Zircons approxi- 
mate total weight 3-kts. $6.00. We can supply 
Zircons in all sizes and mountings of all s 
Send order or write for details today. Dept. CO 


B, LOWE 


Holland Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 
Surgical—Hospital 
First Aid Supplies 


V. MUELLER & CO. 


Phone SEEley 2180 
408 So. Honore St. 
CHICAGO 12 


products. The company manufactures 
automobile engine testing equipment, 
electric heaters and tachometers. 

Albert H. Bromann Manufacturing 
Company, Schiller Park, is establish- 
ing a branch plant in Joliet. The com- 
pany manufactures walk-in coolers 
and beer dispensers. 

Bretford Manufacturing Company, 
a newly organized company, is con- 
structing a plant in Franklin Park in 
which it will produce machine shop 
products. 

Burgess-Manning Company, Liber- 
tyville, manufacturer of automobile 


; 
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parts and accessories, has begun co: 
struction of an addition to its plant... 

Active Tool and Die Works, 224 
W. Foster avenue, is constructing | 
factory building at 1516 N. Kilpatrid 
avenue. 

Riss and Company, Inc., mot¢ 
freight carrier, is constructing a ter 
nal building at 2380 S. Halsted stree 
The terminal will have 21 doors an 
be equipped with power materi’ 
handling tools. 

Leyden Tool Works, 1800 N. Rive 
road, Melrose Park, will construct 
one-story addition to its plant. 


For Better Public Relations 


(Continued from page 19) 


Syracuse of its year-long activities in 
an advertisement entitled “To Our 
Neighbors in the Syracuse Community.” 
The ad mentioned $16,029,751 paid out 
in wages, employe benefits in Syracuse, 
and $2,501,000 paid in taxes. 
Even so common a community rela- 
tions technique as an “open house” has 
many variations. General Aniline and 
Film Corporation issued tickets and 
assigned guides to visitors when it 
opened its laboratories at Easton, Pa. 
So successful was the event that a local 
pastor was moved to praise the com- 
pany the following Sunday morning. 
Similar affairs have since been held in 
all General Aniline plant cities. 
Employes of Avondale Mills, Syla- 
cauga, Ala., bring cut flowers to decorate 
their machines during the company’s 
annual open house in May. Spartan 
Manufacturing Company, Spartanburg, 
S. C., encourages employes to conduct 


friends and neighbors through the: 
mills, finding they take increased prid 
in their jobs as a result. 

The Bridgeport, Conn., Chamber c 
Commerce found in a recent poll tha 
68 per cent of the community's res: 
dents wanted to visit plants within th 
city. The same poll disclosed that ah 
most four-fifths of the city resident: 
based their opinion of a plant upo 
what they had heard from employes oc 
upon their own experience as employes: 
Good wages and secure jobs are n 
enough to win community goodwill 
the poll further found. Bridgeport cit 
izens wanted companies to support 
charities; provide recreational facilities: 
parks, playgrounds, and nurseries; help 
promote and advertise the city; keep im 
clean; provide housing or home finan: 
cing for workers, as well as insurance: 
hospital benefits, and emergency help ir 
time of trouble. 
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“I think you'd better try to dial it, Fleeby!”’ 


JLY, 1948 


In Lewiston, Me., the Bates Manu- 
turing Company presents a radio 
ram, “Know Your Maine,” with a 
ening audience equalling that of top 
twork shows. The program drama- 
es amusing or historic episodes in 
te history and in 39 weeks has cost 
ss than $7,500. “Bates Magazine,” a 
puse organ devoted to community 
bodwill, carries pictures and articles 
yout public officials, merchants, schools, 
urches, libraries and industries of the 
ty, although one issue was entirely 
voted to the company’s annual report. 


With 800 companies operating 1,200 
fants, the textile industry lives close 
its people enabling it to develop 
bmmunity relations to a point rare in 
her fields. West Point Manufacturing 
jompany, West Point, Ga., flies Santa 
Maus into town each year, parades 
fim to a downtown workshop to await 
lisits from youngsters. The company 
las also initiated a concert series. Avon- 
lale Mills operates an industrial cancer 
etection clinic already credited with 
Aving 20 lives. Pequot Mills in Salem, 
ass., runs newspaper advertisements 
eaturing individual employes and their 
bbs. Chicopee Manufacturing Com- 
jany, Chicopee Falls, Mass., has banned 
he “No Help Wanted” sign at its 
tates; instead, all job applicants are 
tiven a friendly, tactful hearing de- 
ligned to bolster their dignity and self 
tonfidence when they need it most. 


Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., one of 
cores of mills sponsoring Boy and Girl 
Scout troops, has engaged John Wahon- 
ie former big leaguer, to coach its 
Ra Scout baseball league. Dan River 


Mills, Danville, Va., invites boys from 
hearby high schools to become company 
’xecutives one day a year. Fieldcrest 
(Mills, division of Marshall Field and 
‘Company, ran a series of institutional 
advertisements in North Carolina, 
iwhere its mills are located, on the 
history ‘and development of the state. 


| All of these varied activities fail to 
‘ ll more than a small part of the man- 
ner in which business is taking the 
eens of citizenship with new 
jseriousness and winning a friendly un- 
iderstanding for American business that 
jit has never before enjoyed. 


| Yet there is still much to be accom- 
‘plished. As Stanley C. Allyn, president 
lof the National Cash Register Com- 
ipany, put it “Ten years from now 
\corporations will look back to the pres- 
jent participation in community affairs, 
Jextensive though it may be, as having 
‘been no more than a beginning. Under 
the close knit cooperation which should 
i develop, the corporation will emerge a 
\leading citizen—an integral part of the 
jcommunity’s well being. I hope that 
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LONG LASTING MATERIALS 
THAT CENTER IN ITS MAKING 


27 REPAIRS ro 
ELECTRIC MOTORS Y nas 
AND EQUIPMENT | xn 


EXCEL ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
WESTERN AVE., 


INSIST 


VIRGINIA 7220 


20h V3 2:91 33 CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


COMMERCE MAGAZINE, 
One North La Salle Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 

Attached find check for 


ae One Year 
Three Years |_| 


To begin with the next issue. 


which please enter my subscription 


| management shall measure up to the 


| opportunity and the responsibility.” 
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did you 
know this about 
TWINLITE Lighting? 


TWINLITE is not just another name in lighting fixtures—it is an achieve- 
ment of major proportions in the modern science of Brightness Engi- 
neering, effecting the long-sought-for even distribution of illumination 
so necessary to efficient and comfortable seeing. The transmission and 
reflectance factors of the TWINLITE bowl have been carefully deter- 
mined to achieve glare-free and shadowless lighi—the brightness of 
the fixture approximately equalling the brightness of the ceiling. The 
bluish tint of the TWINLITE fixture offsets the predominance of red and 
yellow radiation inherent in incandescent light. The result is a cool and 
refreshing illumination that is in the high-visibility region of the spec- 
trum where human vision is at its best. Truly, TWINLITE brings natural 
outdoor lighting indoors. 


You have to see TWINLITE Lighting to 
appreciate the surprising difference. Get in 
touch with any one of the Englewood 
branches nearest you, for a demonstration 
—no obligation of course. 


partial list of TWINLITE users: 


American Airlines * American Locomotive © Best & Co. * Chase National Bank * 

Chicago Tribune * Columbia Broadcasting System * Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 

¢ Dictaphone Corp. * F. W. Dodge * Equitable Office Bldg. * Federal Reserve 

Bank * Gimbels * General Motors * Guarantee Trust Co. * Macy's * Mutual Life 

Bldg. * Newsweek * New York Central Bldg. * New York Telephone Co. * Penn- 

sylvania R. R. * Rockefeller Center * Shell Oil Corp. * Tennessee Valley Authority 
* Time, Inc. * U. S. Rubber Co. * Wanamakers * Woolworths 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


mglewood 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO 5801 S. Halsted St., Englewood 7500 
ROCKFORD 124 N. First St., Rockford 3-5441 
SOUTH BEND 325 N. Lafayette Bivd., Phone 4-1173 
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Here, There and Everywher 


(Continued from page 8) 


determined notch pattern. In Chicaa 
television station WBKB raised tii 
charges on July 5. Former rate w 
$500 per hour, so long as no ma 
than 25,000 sets were in operatid 
With 25,440 sets now receivii 
WBKB programs, the new rate 
$800 an hour; $525 for 30 minut 
and $320 for 15 minutes. Of CDP 
cago’s television sets, 77 per cent ai 
in homes,. 17.3 per Cent in Ww 
WBKB describes euphemistically 
“public places,” and 5.7 per cent 
dealers’ demonstration rooms. 


e Permanent Exhibit — When tk 
American Road Builders’ Associatid 
holds its 1948 road show in Chicag 
this month, nine participating firn 
will pool their newest equipment in 
spectacular demonstration of moder 
engineering. Working cooperativel 
they will construct a parking area fc 
planes at Chicago’s new Northerly I 
land airport, then donate it to the citi 
as a gift. The parking strip will aa 
commodate 250 planes and will enabb 
private craft to land within a mile c 
the Loop. 


e Peru Booms Air Travel—Peruvia: 
International Airways, the first aizi 
line to conduct “familiarization” flight: 
into New York’s new Idlewild air: 
port, has reduced the price of a New 
York-to-Havana round trip from 
$173.80 to $160. The new fare is the 
lowest offered by scheduled carrier: 
between the two cities. 


e Biggest Ore Boat—The biggest anc 
fastest Great Lakes ore carrier will be 
launched before 1950 by the Inlanc 
Steel Company of Chicago. The new 
ship, designed by American Shi 
Building Company, will be 668 feet 
long-——over two-thirds the length of 
the Queen Elizabeth—and will carry 
an estimated 20,000 gross tons of 
cargo. Powered by a geared turbine 
delivering 7000 horsepower, the ves- 
sel will make 1314 knots when fully 
loaded. 


e Glass Industry Fillip—For severa 
months glass industry sales have beer 
sagging to the point where it is esti 
mated that the business is operating 
at only 65 per cent of capacity. Now. 
however, the glass makers have re 
ceived a shot-in-the-arm from the gov 
ernment’s program for stockpiling tin 
The defense move has frozen the pro 
duction of beer cans and certain othe 
metal containers at 1947 levels, mean 
ing a windfall—temporary though i 
may be—for the glass industry dur 
ing the months of heaviest bee: 
consumption. 


RESIDENT TRUMAN'S veto of 
the Reed-Bulwinkle Bill has been 
wverridden by Congress and it is now 
Public Law No. 662. The law will 
mmunize the carriers present confer- 
nce method of rate making from anti- 
rust prosecution when such _proced- 
hres have been approved by the Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission. The 
ote to override the veto was 63 to 25 
1 the Senate and 297 to 102 in the 
ouse. This successfully climaxed 
many years of effort on the part of 
Virtually all those interested in trans- 
bortation to secure the enactment of 
such legislation. The law permits the 
arriers to continue their conference 
‘ate making procedures, a system 
which has functioned satisfactorily for 
-wo generations, without the threat of 
its interfering with the provisions of 
the anti-trust laws. Carrier rate bu- 
keaus and conferences were first threat- 
ened in 1941 when the Department 
pf Justice charged that they violated 
the antitrust laws. The justice de- 
Ipartment was prevented from taking 
faction during the war years, but in 
11944 anti-trust suits were filed against 
ithe western railroads and certain rate 
jassociations and bureaus. In the same 
lyear the State of Georgia filed a suit 
against eastern and southern railroads 
‘charging discrimination. If the pres- 
Hent rate making practices of the car- 
triers were abolished, it would be nec- 
essary for shippers to confer separ’ 
jately and individually with each of 
ithe many railroads and motor carriers. 
‘Small shippers whose business does 
inot justify maintaining a large traffic 
idepartment would be virtually help- 
iless under such a situation. The new 
Maw reaffirms the intent of Congress 
|that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
|mission should be responsible for reg- 
julation under the Interstate Com- 
jmerce Act and removes the threat of 
‘conflict between the act and the anti- 
trust laws insofar as the rate making 
methods of the carriers are concerned. 

LC.C. Rules on Shipper’s Right to 
to Transport Own Goods: An impor: 
\tant decision favoring the right of a 
‘shipper to transport his own goods in 
this own vehicles has been released by 
‘the Interstate Commerce Commission 
lin their report and order in MC 
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TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


96541, the so-called Lenoir Chair 
Company case. The report states that 
the Lenoir Chair Company is pri- 
marily engaged in the manufacture of 
furniture and that their motor carrier 
operations were incidental to, and in 
furtherance of, its primary business, 
and that the transportation performed 
by the company was not performed 
for the purpose of profiting from the 
transportation. The company had 
charged a rate comparable to that of 
common carrier rates for transporting 
furniture from its factories in North 
Carolina to destinations in southern 
and eastern states. Approximately 15 
to 20 per cent of their entire produc- 
tion was transported in their own 
vehicles. Motor carriers had con- 
tended that, inasmuch as the applicant 
had added to its factory price a rate 
comparable to those of common car- 
riers, a profit resulted and accord- 
ingly the company should be found 
to be a for-hire carrier. 

Air Parcel Post Effective Septem- 
ber 1: President Truman has signed 
S. 2281 which will establish air parcel 
post service between points within the 
United States, and between points in 
the United States and territories and 
possessions of the United States. The 
new service will become effective on 
September 1, 1948. It will apply on 
shipments weighing over eight ounces 
and up to and including 70 pounds. 
The new air mail parcel post rates 
will be as follows: 


Ea. 
First Lb. Add’1.Lb. 


TEOINC a, Wore totes ota Sake Ac 
IASG sy eee. 55 4 
TAS INC ea Ve et ee 60 8 
Zs ONC eA een ae 65 14 
DARN a ee ake 70 24 
TiOne Ope ee 75 33 
AOINCW A ee eae ip 45 
YARN ENS. peck, eee Sei eee 80 65 


Docket No. 28300 Proceedings Dis- 
missed in Illinois: The Illinois Com- 
merce Commission has dismissed the 
proceedings covering increased rail 
class rates on Illinois intrastate trafhie 
which were published to become ef- 
fective August 22, 1947, but which 
were under suspension. The’ Illinois 
Commission advises that the carriers 
have withdrawn and cancelled the in- 
creases effective June 3, 1948. The 
proceeding involve a 10 per cent in- 
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Chicago to 
Knoxville 


Chicago to 
New Orleans 


$9.95 
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REDUCE COST 
of Handling Mail 
and Postage Waste! 


ROTO-SHEAR (ENVELOPE OPENER) 
DANDY ENVELOPE SEALER 


TRINER MAIL & PARCEL 
POST SCALES 


(THE POSTOFFICE SCALES) 


Lang Equipment Sales Co. 
—EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS— 
325 W. Huron St. Chicago 10 
Tel. SUPerior 2278 


101-103 SOUTH WELLS - CHICAGO, 6 
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MADDEN 


EQUIPMENT CO. 


EXPANDING 


| 


_ Agents for: 
TOWMOTOR Lift Trucks 


TO NEW LARGER FACILITIES! 


¢ Our answer to your unprecedented demand—now 


with increased facilities, and materials arriving in 
larger quantities—our fleet of Traveling Service Sta- 


tions,—a larger stockroom of parts .. . besides an 
| organization of highly trained specialists . .. all here 
| PALLETS j rats 
3 to serve you better. Now larger and more complete 
and Skids . facilities for the complete overhaul service, including 
motor replacement, inspection, painting and _ final 
NSS testing. 

Only Madden Offers 
Exclusive repair and maintenance service direct to 
: your plant or warehouse with a fleet of Traveling 
- PENCO Service Stations and Thoroughly competent Mechanics 
- Bridge Ramps ready and equipped for every assignment. Consult 


Madden Engineers on any or all your Material 


Handling Equipment problems . . . for Pallets— 


Bridge Ramps—Hand trucks or Industrial Lift Trucks 
and other Material Handling Equipment. 


IM [adden | guioment CO vances 
FRontier 6-3300 


4312 SOUTH PAULINA STREET ° CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


SKYLINE Field Harvester 


It’s a row crop harvester, a forage har- 
vester, a portable grinder. Chops hay, 
grinds grain, makes ensilage, shreds row 
crops. The Skyline with attachments 
saves labor and conserves feed. It’s the 
modern way—one basic unit and three 
attachments. Write or phone for illus- 
trated folder. Call Des Plaines 1323. 


DP. & W. Farm Machinery Cos. Inc. 


644 Pearson St.—Des Plaines, I1|—P.O. Box 106 


crease in rates on trafic moving un 
ratings determined by the use of tk 
Consolidated Freight Classificatio: 
The increase was similar to one a 
thorized for Official territory last ye 
by the Interstate Commerce Comma 
sion in Docket No. 28300. 

Reduced Demurrage Charges o 
Refrigerator Cars: Revised Intersta 
Commerce Commission Service Ordd 
No. 775, which provides for increase 
demurrage charges on railroad freigh 
cars, has been amended by suspena 
ing the provisions of the order o 
refrigerator cars to be used for tran. 
portation of perishable commoditie 
The action was taken through Amenc 
ment No. 3 to the order which beca 
effective July 1, 1948. 

Restore Prewar Provisions in Dé 
murrage Tariff: Supplement 110 t 
Agent Jones’ Demurrage Tariff Ne 
4-Y restores to the tariff the prewa 
provisions covering demurrage charge 
and average agreements. The supple 
ment became effective July 1. Since 
Revised I.C.C. Service Order No. 77] 
providing demurrage charges op 
freight cars is still in effect, the onli 
immediate benefit which will be de 
rived is through the amending of tha 
portion of the average agreement ruld 
which now provides that credits wili 
offset debits at a ratio of two credit: 
for one debit. After July 1 eack 
credit accruing during the calendan 
month will be used to offset one debit 
The supplement also provides that 
only four credits may be applied im 
cancelling debits accruing on any one 
car. The previous rule permitted ap- 
plying eight credits in offseting debits 
on a single car. 

1947 Loss and Damage Claims Up 
30 Per Cent: Loss and damage claims 
during 1947 totalled $122,215,948, an 
increase of 30 per cent over 1946, ac- 
cording to the Freight Claim Division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

Postal Rates to be Increased Jan- 
uary 1: Congress has passed, and 
President Truman has signed, a bill 
increasing postage rates effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1949. The increases will apply 
on air mail and third and fourth class 
(parcel post) rates and on fees for 
special delivery, special handling, 
money orders, postal notes, C.O.D.s, 
registration and insurance. The in- 
creases are intended to partially offset 
the increases in salaries of postal em- 
ployes provided in the same bill. The 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry had urged that there 
be no increases in postage rates until 
the investigation of the efficiency of 
the postal service and a study of the 
cost of handling the various classes of 
mail had been completed. This in- 
vestigation was authorized last year by 
H. Res. 176. The association also 


irged that after this investigation is 
completed each class of mail should 
pe placed on a self-sustaining basis. 
‘he provision in the act increasing 
air mail rates from five cents to six 
ents per ounce is in conflict with S. 
2281 which provides for the estab- 
ishment of air parcel post service ef- 
fective September 1 . This act pro- 
ides that air mail rates on eight 
ounces or less will be five cents per 
ounce or fraction thereof and that 
first class air mail packages weighing 
in excess of eight ounces shall be at 
he rate provided for air parcel post, 
but not less than three cents per 
ounce. The conflict will require a 
ruling from the Postmaster General 
as to the proper air mail rate on and 
after January 1. 


Storage Specialists 
(Continued from page 34) 


there may be as many as 1,500 public 
merchandise warehouses in the na- 
tion. The Department of Commerce 
tcensus bureau issues a monthly report 
jon public merchandise warehousing, 
Iwhich does not pretend to be com- 
| plete. For the month of April, 1948, 
ithe government report gave statistics 

on 570 firms with 1,886 buildings. 
These companies were using, for stor- 
jage, more than 40,000,000 square feet 
Jof space, which was almost 89 per 
‘cent of their available capacity. They 
were handling billions of dollars 
} worth of goods. 


Warehouse Use Up 
In April, 1940, reporting ware- 
‘houses were using only 25,000,000 
} square feet of space. During the war 
| occupancy zoomed, due particularly to 
the vast quantities of government 
| material in storage. In May, 1944, 
| the space in use aggregated 47,000,000 
| square feet. Today almost all of the 
} war material has been removed from 
| the public warehouses, yet occupancy 
} figures indicate that goods are packed 
) almost to the roof. 
While merchandise warehouses 
{ have been used for many years by 
| manufacturing firms, the boom in 
) their use today is understandable. 
| They are able to cut costs for manu- 
| facturers and distributors at a time 
} when distribution expenses are climb- 
ing. They are able to put producers 
on a better competitive footing, at a 
time when the battle for the consumer 
dollar is getting keener. And they are 
able to simplify the complicated pro- 
cess of distribution, at a time when 
' most business men are tangled in a 
maze of freight rate tariffs, credit 
ratings, advertising schedules, and 
+ sales reports. 
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... for £%xces2o provides 
the “know how” to assist you in 
organizing your art and copy... 
determining your method of 
printing ... producing your work 
economically and quickly. 
Publications, catalogs, booklets, 
direct mail from black and white 
to full color . . . Now over one 


million impressions a day. 


WRITE US ON YOUR COMPANY 
LETTERHEAD FOR A SUPPLY 
OF THESE FREE, PERSONALIZED 

MEMO PADS 


XCELLO PRESS wn. 


LITHOGRAPHERS « PRINTERS * BINDERS 
400 NO. HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


Ma” GENERATIONS = 
OF SPECIALIZED SERVICE TO INDUSTRY ARE 
BEHIND THESE CHICAGO RAWHIDE PRODUCTS: 


SIRVIS MECHANICAL LEATHERS 
Packings - Washers - Gaskets 
Straps - Boots + Belting Hand 
Leathers - Aprons and related items. 


SIRVENE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
Diaphragms ~ Boots - Packings 
Gaskets - Valve Cups - and many 
other special molded parts. 


PERFECT OIL SEALS 

Made in a wide variety of types 
and sizes, including special construc- 
tions for every type of mechanical 
sealing. 
RAWHIDE PRODUCTS 

Hammers « Mallets - Mauls - Gears 
Pinions - Belt Lacing and Pins + mis- 
cellaneous products. ; 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE 


Manufacturing Company 
1229 Elston Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 
Established 1878 
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Commercial Solvents 
Corporation 


Stow ot | 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


P. and P. U. 


Railroad 
Hotel Pere Marquette 


Prabtiee 


Muirson Label 
Company, Inc. 


Stop. at 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


Central Ilinois’ Largest and Finest 


HOTEL PERE 
MARQUETTE 


500 Rooms + 500 Baths | 
Jerry B. Gordon Management 


“PEORIA-ILLINOIS — 


Jim treland’s 42nd Oyster Season 


Cha = 


632-4 North 
Clark Street 
Del. 2020 


See 


SEA FOOD at its BEST 


Clams ¢ Lobsters ¢ Scallops fj Frog Legs 


and 18 Varieties of Fish... 
Expertly Cooked and Served... 
Reasonable Prices 


Dinners from $1.35 


A La Carte from 75c 
Midnight Lobster Suppers 
Appetizing Cocktails—Free Parking 


Open Every Day 12 Noon to 2 A. M. 


SEE CHICAGO 


Parks, boulevards, points of interest 


25 mi—1'% hr. tour..........-- $1.50 
50 mi— 3 hr. tour............ $2.50 
So. Shore Tour 10:30, 1:30 & 4:30 
No. Shore Tour 12:00 & 3:00 
Grand Tour—10:30 - 12:00 - 1:30 


Ne, 
\ 


——E—EEE——————————e 


NIGHT LIFE & CHINATOWN TOUR 
2 hr. & 15 min. $1.30 


BUS LEAVES 8 p.m. 


State & Quincy and State & Randolph 


FREE PICK UP IN LOOP 
Special tours and prices for groups 
—information Phone HARRISON 8847 


CHICAGO SIGHT SEEING CO. 


Starting Point — State St. & Quincy 


(220 South) 
All Prices Plus Federal Tax 
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New Products 


Double-Powered Cooler 

Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, 
has introduced a  double-strength 
window-type room air conditioner for 
either home or office use, equipped 
with two separate refrigerating sys- 
tems. Providing more than three- 
fourths of a ton of retrigerating ca- 
pacity, the dual system can be oper- 
ated economically on one compressor 
during temperate summer weather 
and stepped up to full capacity dur- 
ing a collar-wilting heat wave. 


“Sanitary” Motor 

Motors have long been a problem 
for dairies, food processing plants and 
canneries because food particles and 
milk collect in motor recesses causing 
spoilage, decay and vermin growth. 
To meet these problems the Louis 
Allis Company, Milwaukee 7, Wis., 
has introduced a new “sanitary 
motor” for use in such industries. It 
is streamlined, free of cracks, recesses 
or depressions, and is housed in a 
totally enclosed, non-ventilated cover- 
ing to insure maximum sanitation. 


Bulb With a Breeze 

The Abbeon Supply Company, 
Woodside, New York City, has come 
up with a new twist in floor lamps— 
one that incorporates a fan with 10- 
inch blades built within the shade. 
The lampshade, says the manufac- 
turer, acts as a funnel, pulling cool air 
up from the floor at 500 cubic feet 
per minute to chill the warmer air 
above. It also is said to dissipate 
smoke and prevent drafts. 


Music Goes On and On 

The average 12-inch phonograph 
record on the market plays about 
eight minutes. Now, Columbia Rec- 
ords, Inc., New York City, has de- 
veloped a nonbreakable ‘‘Micro- 
groove” record that plays 45 minutes 
and is capable of producing entire 
symphonies and musical scores. The 
records require a new-type record 
player that can be attached to any 
radio or radio-phonograph and oper- 
ates at 33 revolutions per minute in- 
stead of the conventional 78 rpm. 


Tough Wall Coating 

A plaster-paint application called 
“San Finish,” which adheres to pol- 
ished surfaces and porous materials 
like insulation and wallboard without 
a prime coat, has been introduced by 
Alton Laboratories, Chicago. The 
wall coating is a compound of proc- 
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essed soybean oil and styrene wy 
silica sand and pigment and is said | 
combine “extreme hardness, enduri 
film flexibility anl adhesion superior : 
both paint and plaster.” 


Foreman’s Buggy 

A factory foreman must do a | 
of walking if he is to keep tab « 
operations throughout a big plar§ 
His job will be easier, however, wit 
one-man electric car powered by 
six-volt automotive batteries that h 
been developed by Beall Manufa 
turing Company, Cleveland, Ohi 
Tagged the “Widgit,” the electr 
buggy tiller controls enable it to t 
started, steered and stopped with on 
hand. 


Liquid Flow Measurer 

The Engineering Research and D 
velopment Company, Hinsdale, Ill 
has introduced a new device calle 
“Automatic Liquid Balance” whic 
automatically determines how fast 
liquid flows by accurately weighin 
it. The object is to prevent wast 
and fire hazards when using infla 
mable liquids. The device record 
fuel, lubricating oil, coolant, alcohc 
and acid flow. 


“Universal” Television 
A_ new television receiver whick 
operates on either AC or DC curren 
without use of a converter has beer 
introduced by the Belmont Radia 
Corporation, Chicago, a subsidiary o 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company; 
Until now, converters have been re: 
quired in areas receiving only DC cur: 
rent. The new receiver is a tabld 
model with a seven-inch direct view 
screen, priced to retail at $179.95. 


Simplified Shucking 

For farmers who as a rule are dead 
set on further mechanization of their 
chores, the Belle City Manufacturing 
Company, Racine, Wis., has devel- 
oped a new corn picker and husker to 
be distributed by Harry Ferguson. 
Inc. The new implement has two sets 
of husking rolls, steel-ridged and rub- 
ber-covered, that are adjustable for 
varying conditions of corn. V-belts 
drive the snapping rolls, husking bed 
and wagon elevator, and the wagor 
hooks to the rear of the picker. 


Tiny Home Wire 

United States Rubber Company 
New York City, is now making hai 
is described as the smallest electrica 
wire ever developed for wiring homes 
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offices, factories and hotels. Nylon- 
povered over rubber insulation, the 
hew wire is 30 per cent smaller in 
diameter than conventional building 
wire. As a result, many more con- 
ductors can be installed within a sin- 


ice Tray Lubricator 

The old problem of ice-impacted 
refrigerator trays promises to be elim- 
jinated with a new liquid called “Tray- 
Slide” introduced by the Carbide and 
jCarbon Chemicals Corporation, New 
York City. A few drops applied to 
the bottom of each tray is said to 
jprevent sticking. 


Carbon Dioxide Tester 

| The F. W. Dwyer Manufacturing 
}Company, Chicago, is manufacturing 
}a new carbon dioxide indicator which 
is said to afford the highest possible 
jaccuracy at moderate cost in testing 
ithe efficiency of oil burners, furnaces 
jand other heating plants. The new 
indicator can make three tests a min- 
Jute; it can be disassembled in less 
4 than a minute. It has no screws or 
i threaded connections. 


| New Soldering Iron 
| A new-type soldering iron that 
works without external heat has been 
developed by the Kemode Manu- 
| facturing Company, New York 19: 
IN. Y. Called “Quik-Shot,” the iron 
| employs a chemical heating cart 
4 ridge which is inserted in the tip 
| and fired by a spring release in the 
4 handle. A high tip temperature is 
} said to result in five seconds and 
| Jast for 8 to 10 minutes of soldering. 


Aluminum Nails 

The aluminum industry's search 
for expanded markets has led to the 
introduction of a new building in- 
dustry product: aluminum nails. 
Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville, 
Ky., is supplying aluminum nails in 
six types and 16 different sizes which 
are said to have “sufficient strength 
for any purpose.” Since the new 
nails weigh only one-third as much 
as those of steel, the buyer gets three 
times as many nails per pound; they 
reduce transportation costs and are 
said to be highly resistant to corro- 
sion and stain. 


Color Matching Device 
A major problem in textile, paint, 
and other industries is the accurate 
matching of colors. The task has now 
been simplified with the introduction 
of a new color-comparing instrument 
that involves a photoelectric cell. 
Manufactured by the Pittsburgh Plate 


Glass Company, Pittsburgh, “PPG- 
IDL Color Eye” measures light re- 
flections from a sample and the color 
standard, records the difference in 
percentages on a meter. Accuracy is 
increased by comparing the sample 
with a white standard as well. 


Paint Mill 

Hy-R-Speed, Inc., 1127 Riverside 
Drive, Los Angeles, has developed a 
space-saving “one-piece” paint mill, 
designed to grind a wide variety of 
paints at the rate of 150 gallons an 
hour. The mill uses two abrasive 
stones; one is stationary, the other ro- 
tates at high speed. 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


put to a new high level that would 
tend to restore the supply-demand bal- 
ance for those steel products that now 
are in scarcest supply. 


Traditionally, 
early Summer is a 
lethargic period 
when industry's 
pulse slackens and 
businessmen settle back and relax. Ex- 
actly the reverse has taken place dur- 
ing the past few weeks. Industry, 


Industry Spurts 
In 2nd Quarter; 
Demand Rising 
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Experienced labor relations man, now em- 
ployed, desires to return to mid-west. 
Age 34; family. A.B. and graduate work 
in industrial relations from leading uni- 
versity. Experienced in union negotia- 
tion, training, wage administration, job 
evaluation, incentives. Address COM- 
MERCE MAGAZINE Box 725, 1 No. La 
Salle St., Chicago 2. 


DOOLEY-St. ARNAUD ELECTRIC CO. 


CONSTRUCTION e MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT REBUILDING 
Manufacturers of 
INFRA RES DRYING EQUIPMENT AND 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES 


327 S. LeSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
HARRISON 1536 


RIVERVIEW 


AMUSEMENT 
CRYPT < 


TIME RECORDING DEVICES 


For Pay Roll and Job Cost Records. 
When Time Recording Is Your Problem, 


Remember 


J. H. WILSON conrany 
EST. 1908 
216 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 
FRAnklin 4025 


Say You Saw It In 
COMMERCE MAGAZINE—Thanks 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


" ALLIS- CHALMERS” 


MOTORS 
TEXROPE DRIVES 


AND 


V BELTS 


All Phones 


ARMitage 8300 


oRT ELEctRic Fe 


1347-51 BAUWANS ST. 


RECONDITIONED 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


SOLD 


Repaired, Rented 
Exchanged 
Installed 


WIRING 
For 
Power and Light 


ELEVATORS 


Repaired 
Installed 


Inspected 
(WEEKLY - MONTHLY) 


QO, 


CHICAGO 22 
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SHGWT Wulb 
PATI 


SAUM UM 
PUAN 


WESTERN 


RUST-PROOF CO. 
2137-2157 WALNUT ST. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


KEEP BUYING U. S. BONDS 
AND HOLD THEM 


ENTERTAINING ... 
Personal or Business 


Finest wines and liquors, 
Most reasonable prices. 
@ PRIZES oe NOVELTIES e 
e DRINK MIXING SUPPLIES e 


Call Ys—We Deliver 


210 W. Madison FRAnklin 7788 


which was in a hesitant mood during 
the first quarter, quickened its pace 
during May and June, optimism re- 
placed uncertainty, and the tempera- 
ment of businessmen generally turned 
upward. 

In analyzing this unseasonal trend, 
the Department of Commerce notes 
that demand is once again rising more 
rapidly than supply in many lines. 
Consumer purchasing, construction 
and export trade are all up. As one 
result, business inventories which 
were climbing at a precarious rate 
during the first quarter are now level- 
ling off. 

All told, there is a distinct improve- 
ment in the business outlook and one 
further omen is the fact that industry 
now plans to spend between 18 and 
19 billion dollars for plant and equip- 
ment expansion during 1948. The 
estimate is 15 per cent above the 1947 
total. Although industrial construc- 
tion lagged during the first quarter, 
largely because of bad weather, the 
department believes building stepped 
up noticeably during the second quar- 
ter. 

« « » » 
How will the aver- 


U.S. Life In 1968 age American live 


Will Depend On Jeni: 6.85) weNIOe 
Investments Now couched behind a 
battery of push 


buttons, suggests the Public Affairs 
Committee in a new pamphlet on pro- 
ductivity, but certainly with more 
leisure and more luxuries than today. 
Productivity in the United States has 
increased about 18 per cent during 
each decade since 1850, the commit- 
tee estimates. To make this phenome- 
nal advance all the more graphic, it 


observes that if productivity had r 
mained at the 1850 level, it wou! 
have taken no less than 300,000,00 
workers to produce the nation’s 194 


“fruits of the power age,” the co 

mittee is confident, but only on sev 
eral conditions. Our future progre 
will depend upon “the combined wi: 
dom and action of individual Ame: 
icans -— inventors, managers, bus. 
nessmen, investors, workers and con: 
sumers.” Furthermore, and this th 
committee heavily underscores, ir: 
vestment in new and better machiner 
and a business climate that encoum| 
ages such investment is as importar 
today as all the inventive genius tha 
has brought the nation to its preser 
stage of economic progress. 
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Government trus 
Government Trust funds, representi 
Funds Now Own largely the operz 
Third of U.S. Debt tions of the social se 
curity program, nov 
own roughly $30,000,000,000 worth c 
government securities, according to 
recent survey by the Institute of Lif 
Insurance. This makes the federal trus 
funds the third largest owner of t 
public debt and, with their incom 
steadily rising, they are now adding t 
their government bond holdings at th! 
rate of about $3,000,000,000 a year. 
The five principal government trus. 
funds are: Old-Age and Survivors I 
surance; Unemployment Trust Fund 
Railroad Retirement Fund:; Veterans 
Life Insurance Funds, of which N 
tional Service Life is the largest; ana 
Federal Employes’ Retirement Fundd 


lominated by the Civil Service group. 
Vith minor exceptions, assets of these 
unds are invested in government se- 
urities. Thus, investing operations in- 
polving these funds represent shifts in 
pwnership of the public debt, not debt 
eduction. But, the Institute of Life 
Msurance points out, “they are of 
fundamental significance nonetheless, 
ince distribution of the public debt as 
widely as possible among nonbank in- 
estors is a cornerstone of sound debt 
mnanagement.”” 
Although no = ac- 
|S. Stockholders curate census of 
As Numerous As American stockhold- 
Inion Members ers has ever been 
made, the New York 
Stock Exchange estimates in its publi- 
tation “The Exchange” that between 
15,000,000 and 16,000,000 people own 
stocks—approximately one person out 
of nine, and about one family out of 
bree. 

) Numerically, stockholders are as rep- 
tresentative as the labor unions; there 
jare three times as many shareholders as 
arm proprietors, and more people own 
‘stocks than voted for President in 1944 
lin California, Illinois, New York and 
WMassachusetts. “The Exchange” fur- 
‘ther notes that stockholders increased 
jrapidly in the ‘twenties and early’ 
\Thirties. Since then the growth has 
‘been considerably more gradual. Last 
‘year, 150 of the larger corporations in- 
‘creased their shareholders’ lists by ap- 
proximately 21/ per cent, from 8,106,- 
#755 to 8,313,615. 

) Outside of the major financial cen- 
‘ters it is widely assumed that stocks 
change ownership frequently. Actual- 
}ly, most people buy stocks “for keeps.” 
‘In 1947 the. reported trading on the 
New York exchange was only 13.4 per 
cent of the number of shares listed for 
trading. In other words, 86.6 per cent 
j of all listed shares did not change own- 
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- Tailored Corn Stalks 


(Continued from page 21) 


| crosses he should get something that 
) should be worthy of testing.” Even 
then, Mr. Strayer adds, “that particu- 
Jar cross may have some fault which 
| would make it inadvisable to release 
’ it for general distribution.” Another 
} expert says it takes about 13 years 
| from the time a successful cross is 
made until the new variety has been 
tested and there is enough seed to be 
grown generally. DeKalb has pro- 

| duced 100,000 hybrids but only 100 
| of them have been put on the market. 
Plant breeding is being done both 

1 by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
} ture and private seed firms. All told, 
there are 5,000 to 6,000 men engaged 

| in this work. In addition to working 


erships. Even in the most active mar- 
ket, it is doubtful whether more than 
one-third of the stockholders of record 
are changed in any single year. 


« « 7 >, 


The vociferous 
critics of business 
who have been 
harping about cor- 
poration earnings 
have been reticent of late and with 
good reason. First quarter earning re- 
ports, considered as a whole, have 
been spotty at best. Reports issued by 
430 corporations have been tallied by 
the National City Bank of New York, 
which -finds that the net income after 
taxes for the entire group was ap- 
proximately 2 per cent below the level 
of the fourth quarter of 1947. There 
is little encouragement in the fact that 
first quarter earnings were 23 per 
cent above the same period in 1947, 
for then strikes and labor stoppages 
were seriously curtailing production. 

A further breakdown by industrial 
groups indicates that most of the earn- 
ings increase, as compared with a year 
ago, were in the petroleum refining, 
automobile, electrical, machinery, and 
mining industries, all of whom in- 
creased sales and some of whom in- 
creased prices. In the off lines, in- 
cluding foods, steel, other metal prod- 
ucts, paper, chemicals, drugs, and 
building materials, sales showed 
smaller increases or actually decreases 
and profit margins were held down by 
the continued rise in labor and. ma- 
terials costs. 

“Earnings in more and more lines,” 
the bank declares, “are now being af- 
fected by the return of normal com- 

_ petitive conditions as distributors’ 
pipelines are refilled, the increased 
supply of goods catches up with de- 
mand, and greater selling effort and 
expense are required.” 


First Quarter 
Earnings Are 
Off 2 Per Cent 


with the seeds from this country, 
these breeders are constantly search- 
ing for varieties grown outside the 
United States that may prove valuable 
in improving the strains produced 
here. For example, the new oat varie- 
ty, “Clinton,” that is enabling farmers 
to double their yield in this crop re 
sulted from the cross of an oat 1m- 
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Just sink your teeth through that 
extra thick, pure milk chocolate 
coating . . . packed with crunchy- 
fresh, whole, toasted almonds .. . 
all over a snow-white nougat cen- 
ter that is creamy-rich and 
smooth. For the finest quality 
candy bar of them all, just try 
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Informs your prospects that 
you are on the job and want 
their business. Your name is 
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the world to you. Don’t let 
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ported from Uruguay with another 
from New South Wales. Several 
thousand different kinds’ of soybeans 
have been brought in from the Orient 
to help in the breeding work with this 


crop. 

DeKalb has obtained 83 different 
strains of corn from Mexico alone. In 
addition, it is using other varieties 1n 
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its breeding work obtained from 
Japan, Italy, Hungary, Turkey, Ru- 
mania and Australia. Recently it ob- 
tained corn from Ecuador with ker- 
nels the size of quarters, six instead 
of 18 rows to the ear. One variety 
DeKalb is studying was obtained from 
a southern country that has a long 
growing season. It ripens so slowly 
the firm planted the seed in April in a 
greenhouse in Illinois. If it had been 
planted outdoors, the corn wouldn't 
have ripened by the first fall frost. 

Northrup King discovered a fast 
growing type of “flint” corn in New 
Hampshire last fall. Planted on May 
8 near Minneapolis, this variety tas- 
seled 30 days later. Ordinary hybrids 
take twice this long to tassel. This 
variety isn’t of commercial value as it 
is but will be crossed with other North- 
rup King lines to give them the ad: 
vantage of quick growth. 

Pollinating plants by hand isn’t 
very difficult with many varieties. 
Corn, for example, is simple to handle. 
The pollen, which is on the tassel, is 
simply shaken on the silk. But in such 
plants as onions it is a delicate opera- 
tion. A magnifying glass and tweezers 
are commonly used. To produce hy- 
brid onion seeds, a government plant 
breeder at Beltsville, Md., is attempt- 
ing to make crossing commercially 
feasible by using blow flies. He ob- 
tains old cow lungs on which the flies 
lay eggs. These eggs are then kept 
under refrigeration until the onions 
begin to bloom. At this point, a mus- 
lin cage is put over the onions and the 
eggs allowed to hatch inside. Blow 
flies, which are extremely active, do 
the cross pollinating. 

To test their product, the plant 


COMMERG 
breeders use everything from i 
boxes to hypodermic needles. 
James R. Holbert, general manag 
of Funk Brothers Seed Company, h 
used ice boxes to test corn for abilis 
to withstand cold. He built a traa 
into the field and ran the ice box 
out over the corn. Not only did D 
Holbert measure the amount of cob 
necessary to kill various varieties ¢ 
corn but he also took the temperatun 
of the plants he was checking. As} 
result of these tests, Dr. Holbert say, 
varieties have been developed tha 
will stand temperatures of 32 to 3 
degrees. A few nights around 4 
kill open pollinated corn. 


Hypo Treatment 


At Ames, Iowa, which is one of th’ 
principal points where oat breeding i 
carried on, Dallas E. Western, direc 
tor of grain development for th: 
Quaker Oats Company says the pla 
breeders test new strains with h 
podermic injections. Rust, which i 
a fungus, is one of the diseases tha 
attack oats. The plant breeders rais 
varieties that won't withstand rust in 
festations, then collect the rust spores. 
These are then injected with a hy; 
podermic needle in the resistant varie 
ties that are being developed to check 
their immunity. 

Giles C. Hoyt, executive vice-presi- 
dent of International Harvester Com. 
pany recently summarized the import 
ance of the job plant breeders have: 
been doing. He said the “constant 
stream of improved seed strains” have 
been one of the most important factors: 
responsible for increasing crop pro+ 
duction in this country more than 25) 
per cent since 1920. 
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A man, filling out a job application blank, 
came to the question: “Have you ever been 
arrested?” 

His answer was, “No.” 

The next question asking “Why,” was 
meant for those who answered the first part 
in the afhrmative. Nevertheless he an- 
swered, “Never got caught.” 

* oo * 


Have you been to any other doctor be- 
fore coming to me?” asked the grouchy 
physician. 

“No, sir,” replied the patient. “I went to 
a druggist.” 

“You went to a druggist?’ exclaimed the 
doctor. “And what idiotic advice did the 
druggist give you?” 

“He told me to come to see you,” replied 
the patient. 

* 


Losing her temper, the elderly teacher of 
a rural school spanked a disobedient pupil; 
and, in doing so, accidentally inflicted a 
scratch upon his freckled face. That eve- 
ning she telephoned the boy’s father, a 
farmer, to apologize for her -action. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the father, 
good-naturedly. “Jimmy won't hold any 
grudge. He’s lived on a farm long enough 
to know that old hens just can’t help 
scratching.” 

* 3 * 


Judge: “Why did you strike your wife?” 
Defendant: “Well, she had ther back to 
me, the broomstick was handy and the 
back door was open. So I took the chance.” 


Lady: “Why did you kick your little 
brother in the stomach?” 
Tommy: ‘Well, it was his fault; he turned 
around.” 
a * 


Driver on crowded bus “Kindly shove 
each other to the rear of the bus, please.” 
*k «x 


Have you ever seen a lie detector in 
action? 
Seen one! I married one.’ 


“That pretty girl seems to be having a 
good time.” 

“H’m, yes; her fiance, a young medical 
ofhcer in Germany, is coming here to marry 
her next month.” 

“Well, she certainly seems to have solved 
the problem of what to do till the doctor 
comes!” 


The Denver street car was passing Civic 
Center when a young passenger, a small, 
freckle-faced boy apparently from the coun- 
try, sighted the two gargoyle-like figures, 
which from stone mouths, spout constant 
streams of water into the park’s large pool. 
For a long moment the small boy gazed in 
wonderment at those two figures. Then, 
grabbing his mother’s arm, he _ blurted, 
“Gosh, Ma! Look at them things spit!” 
+ ett 

Jane: “How old are you?”’ 
Mabel: “‘I just turned 23.” 
Jane: “I get it. Thirty-two.” 

* ok ® 


“Did the honor system work well in your 
math class?” 

“Yes. until some sneak went and squealed 
on us. 

* * Ff 

“When I looked out the window, Johnny, 
A Seite to see you playing marbles with 

illy. 

“We weren't playing marbles, Ma. He 
called me a liar and we had a fight and I 
was helping him pick up his teeth.” 


Pat: “That was a foine sentiment Casey 
get off at the banquet last night.” 

Mike: “What was it?” 
Pat: “He said that the sweetest mimories 
in loife ware the ricollections of things for- 
gotten. 
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“Will,” said a newly married doo 
“I’m in a quandary as to just what I sha 
call my wife’s mother. I don’t like to) 
her ‘Mother-in-law’ on account of the ce 
paper jokes on that name, and some 
there is a certain sacredness about the w 
‘Mother’ that makes me hesitate to appl 
to any but my own.” 

“Well,” said the friend, “I can only; 
you my own experience. The first year 
were married I addressed my wife's mot 
as ‘say, and after that we called 


‘Grandma’.” 
k oe * 


“So they caught you with 1 


dge: 
cee Whom 


silverware on you, did they? 

you plunder?” if 

Yegg: “Two fraternity houses. 

Judge: “Sergeant, call up all the dow 

town hotels and distribute this stuff|” 
* * 4 


The young husband wrote home from | 
new job saying, “Made foreman—feather 
my cap.” A few weeks later he wre 
“Made manager—another feather in 
cap.” After several weeks he wrote, “Fit 
—send money for train fare.” 

His wife wrote back, saying, “Use tha 
feathers you collected and fly home.” 

* ok & 


“To bad that Jim and his girl aren't go 
enough for each other.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“I’ve been talking to both families.” 


The teacher was trying to explain t 
meaning of certain words to her class. S 
came to ‘sufficient.’ ” 

“Now,” she said brightly, “Suppose tha 
was a cat here and I gave it a saucerful 
milk, which it drank. Then I gave it a 
other saucerful, and it drank it all. B 
when I gave it a third, it would only driti 
half of it. We can then say that the c 
had sufficient. “Now then, Tommy, w 
is the meaning of ‘suffcient’?” 

“A catful of milk,” Tommy answer 
eagerly. 

* * * 


“Can you describe your assailant?” — 
“Of course I can. That’s why he hit me. : 


